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Ack-Ack guns should 
in Cook Books ! 


HEY’D remind you that Gas, the same 
fuel you cook with, is indispensable to 
making guns, tanks, planes, ships! 


They'd remind you to use this vital fuel 
wisely in your home. 


For without the speed of Gas, months would 
be lost heat-treating mountains of metal. 


.Without the economy of Gas some weapons 
would cost 3 times as much .. . millions 
of dollars added to the taxpayer’s burden. 


Without the precision heat of Gas, airplane 
propellers, armor plate, bomb fuses and shells 
could not be made as fine or as fast as 
they are today! 


Ordinarily there is ample Gas for all needs. 
This winter, however, with a vastly increased 
War production requiring tremendous 
additional quantities of Gas, you may be 
asked to curtail your household use of Gas. 
But remember doing your part will help 
make available Gas for vital War industries 
... Gas essential to Victory! 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


be included = _1 











EVERY DAY 85,000,000 AMERICANS DEPEND ON GAS . . . to save time, money and fooa 

in cooking . . . to preserve food safely in silent Gas refrigerators . . . to heat water and 
homes economically. In thousands of towns and cities, the Gas Company is community 
headquarters for cooking and nutrition information. If you want the latest advice on 
these important subjects, consult your Gas Company. 


@) Buy War Bonds today—save for the Certified Performance Gas range of tomorrow. 


GAS 


as vital to 
war production mes 
use it wisely ! 
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Control board for storing and dispatching gas at the Calumet Station of The Peoples 


Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. The revolver-like handles motivate electric controls 
which turn the valves on the lines leading to the holder. Photograph by Torkel Korling. 
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MANPOWER 
... A Cross-Section of Gas Industry Experience 





N view of the increasing urgency of 
I a situation which is causing national 
concern, the Committee on Personnel 
Practice of the American Gas Associa- 
tion decided to take a look at the gas industry manpower 
situation and to make available a report of what is being 
done about it. A number of representative companies were 
questioned and the results of the sampling are embodied 
in this article. 

As might be expected, conditions vary widely as indi- 
cated by the fact that one company reports ample personnel 
while another wired it is desperately in need of manpower. 
The majority of gas companies, however, are faced with 
manpower needs, at least to a degree, and have already 
adopted relief measures. All anticipate a progressively graver 
shortage, particularly if present conditions are permitted to 
continue. Plans are being made accordingly. 


The survey indicates that the gas industry is prepared to 
do its utmost to help win the war. As one executive ex- 
pressed it: ‘““We do not expect to ride through the war pe- 
riod without suffering hardships due to manpower shortage. 
Some of our normal activities will be modified or sus- 
pended entirely but we expect to be able, through careful 
planning, to carry on the essentials.” 

Employees of gas companies enjoy an advantage of con- 
tinuous employment, particularly when compared with war 
duration industries, which should be realized. However, 
serious loss of employees to other industries was reported by 
several gas companies and a number expressed concern 
about this loss. In some industrial centers anti-pirating agree- 
ments prevail to which essential industries, including utili- 
ties, subscribe. While apparently these agreements have had 
an insufficient trial as yet, the hope is that they will be 
sufficiently effective to confine the manpower problem in 
those centers to military losses. Until some control is estab- 
lished, one company expects to handle each individual case 


By KurwWIN R. Boyes 


Secretary, American Gas Association 


as it arises. There is, of course, the 
possibility of Federal control to pre- 
vent the “pirating” of employees of 
essential industries, perhaps to be in- 
cluded in some national service law. A gas company presi- 
dent called attention to the possibility of some classification 
of skills in industry for the purpose of providing the Gov- 
ernment with a pool of skilled manpower, which it will 
finally draw upon to produce the maximum war effort on 
the part of each individual. 

Several companies are anticipating a gradual extension of 
the work week to 44 or 48 hours, which would provide 
at least partial relief. One company, when this expedient 
alone will not suffice, plans to (1) employ replacements not 
subject to draft, and (2) make interdepartmental transfers. 
Another expressed a reluctance to extend the work week 
because of the complications of group disability insurance 
and other benefits based on the present 40-hour week. A 
number are studying how to get the best results from a 
change to a 48-hour week. 

It was reported by several that wartime measures, affect- 
ing customers have met with fine public cooperation, par- 
ticularly when explained by publicity such as newspaper 
ads, bill enclosures, etc. ‘It pays to say ‘why’ when you have 
to say ‘no,’ ’’ as the Pullman Company so aptly puts it. 


It was generally agreed that the first step in an approach 
to the manpower problem is to take a thorough inventory 
of either or both jobs and personnel. A questionnaire used 
for this purpose is included on the next page. An inventory 
was used by one company as a basis for forecasts for each 
department to determine probable losses to military services 
between now and the end of 1942. This company assumed, 
with rare exceptions, that all male employees under thirty 
years would be lost to military service. 

Another company is making a similar survey by jobs, 
with a description of each job, and an estimate of the time 








required to train a replacement. Em- 
ployees are being classified as (1) 
Women, (2) Over-Age Men, (3) 
Married Men with Dependents, and 
(4) Men Subject to Draft. The last 
group is to be divided between those 
for whom deferment will be asked and 
those for whom no deferment will be 
requested. It is anticipated that the 
study will be used eventually to de- 
termine how many jobs could be filled 
by women and over-age men and plans 
would be adopted accordingly. In an- 
other instance, the survey was used to 
determine the minimum number of 
employees required as well as those 
for whom deferment would be re- 
quested. 

Still another reports the classifica- 
tion of employees on a skill basis to 
secure an indication of the type of 
workers it will be difficult to replace. 
Another states its survey attempts to 
ferret out employees having useful 
skills other than those used in their 
regular daily employment. This com- 
pany is planning to transfer any em- 
ployees who have mechanical skills that 
are not being fully utilized in their 
present jobs. In one case all employees 
in 1-A draft classification who are in 
a selected group for whom deferment 


will be requested are being so advised. 
Another reports that its survey has al- 
ready been used to replace men with 
women where practical. 

A few anticipate a requirement mak- 
ing it necessary to obtain new employ- 
ees through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. One company states it 
is finding this service and all private 
employment agencies least productive 
of results. A canvass of filling station 
operators by one personnel manage- 
ment met with some success due to the 
closing of many stations. A company 
located in a critical area on the Pacific 
Coast has sent bill enclosures to all 
customers asking for volunteers and 
has secured a number of likely employ- 
ees from this source. The enclosure, 
headed “Memo from the Desk of the 
President,” addresses the customer 
“Dear Friend,” and is signed by the 
President. It reads: 


“We of the X Gas Company feel that 
in many of our customers’ homes there are 
capable persons, not at present employed, 
who have a patriotic urge to do something 
to help the war effort. Perhaps they're not 
just sure how this can best be done. 

“You'll be interested to know the X Gas 
Company is classified by Selective Service 
authorities as an essential industry in sup- 
port of the war effort. 

“Due to the war 
emergency we frequently 








MANPOWER RECORD 


(For Company Use Only’ 
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This illustration was captioned “While he 
checks your gas appliance his buddy ‘checks 
off a Jap.” It appeared in advertising of 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. explaining why gas 


service was less prompt than formerly 


necessary public service, sign your name and 
address in the space below and mail or 
bring this slip to our office. If you have a 
friend who might be interested we would 
appreciate it if you would pass this message 
on to him or her.”’ 


A company located in a critical area 
reports acute shortages of clerical help 
and laborers. Government competition 
made it necessary to increase starting 
rates on clerical jobs which helped the 
situation even though the quality of 
applicants has noticeably declined. 
Permission has been sought, without 
success thus far, to increase the rate on 
laborers to bring it in line with the 
local prevailing rate. 

The following measures to meet the 
manpower shortage were reported as 
contemplated or adopted: 


(1) Revamping of customer servic- 
ing to save mileage as well as man- 
power by: (a) Routing ordinary serv- 
ice calls by areas and handling them 
on the following day—emergency, no 
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Reprinted from New York Herald Tribune 


gas and leak calls are handled the same 
day. (b) Meter sets or removes are 
completed on the day following receipt 
of order. 

One company has instituted a 
charge for certain servicing work for- 
merly done free of charge which has 
resulted in a reduction of the amount 
of servicing work with a correspond- 
ing saving in the number of service 
men needed. A new work completion 
schedule has been put into effect in 
the customers’ service division of one 
company and resulted in more efficient 
use of manpower. Plumbers are being 
used to install appliances wherever 
possible by some companies. 

(2) The extension of the length of 
time gas meters may remain in service 
in a number of states. 

(3) Meter reading every two or 
three months. One company, granted 
approval of quarterly reading by the 
Commission, delayed putting it into 
effect until spring in order to have a 
monthly check on residential gas 
usage during the winter as many cus- 
tomers might use kitchen ranges for 
heating purposes. Estimated billing is 
used in cases where no admittance is 
possible to obtain meter reading. An- 
other reported that a change of meter 
reading from one to three months re- 
sulted in some extra manpower which 
is being fitted into mechanical opera- 
tions where the needs are greatest. 
Younger boys are being successfully 
used in one instance for meter read- 
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ing with a possible turnover as they 
reach draft age. Some companies are 
having customers read their own me- 
ters, particularly those customers lo- 
cated in scattered areas. 

(4) The discontinuance of gas main 
extensions enables maintenance opera- 
tions with less manpower. 

(5) Use of women for delivering 
bills, reading meters, clerical work, 
customer contact positions, elevator op- 
erators, drafting, addressographing and 
messengers. 

An executive predicted “we will be 
replacing males with females to a 
degree we have thus far not even 
dreamed of. In England females are 
doing everything but the most arduous 
and hazardous jobs.” At least a partial 
confirmation of this prediction is the 
report of another company that it is 
using women as firemen. There seems 
to be no question but that women will 
invade new pursuits in a way only a 
shortage of men will make possible. 
However, competition in the employ- 
ment of women is already keen in 
parts of the country. 

(6) Mailing instead of delivering 
bills. Postcards are used for this pur- 
pose in at least one city. One com- 
pany is using former bill deliverers to 
fill meter-reading vacancies when me- 
ter readers are called into military 
service. 

(7) Government restrictions on 
sales released certain employees includ- 
ing salesmen, stockroom workers, driv- 
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Girl meter readers in snappy new uniforms 

such as these employed by the Public Serv- 

ice Co. of Northern Illinois, are rapidly 
replacing men in the Armed Forces 


ers, helpers, installers, etc., who were 
used elsewhere. 

(8) Reduction of collection effort. 
One company has instituted a plan of 
Selective Collection Treatment which 
has effected a considerable saving in 
manpower devoted to collections with- 
out any appreciable rise in the percent- 
age of delinquent outstanding  ac- 
counts. 

(9) Transfer of employees to se- 
cure the m2ximum utilization of me- 
chanical skills. 





So Long, Boss 


It seems as though we get a letter something like th’ ‘hout 


every day 


"Goodbye boss, I'm off to fight the Japs. With 
so many of us leaving, you're going to be pretty 
busy taking care of all those customers. I guess 
they'll understand, though, if you're a little 
Slow in getting around. Harry can take over 
for me when you teach him all the things I 
learned. Be sure to take care of Mrs. Gorton's 
range, and don't forget Mr. Burrow's refrig- 
erator. Keep those defense plants running 
back there, and I‘11l do my part up in front. So 
long, boss, I'll be back to work soon.*® 











Advertisement of the Jersey Central Power 
& Light Company 











ANPOWER (and that means 

womanpower too) is the key 
or bottleneck to everything. The Gov- 
ernment has a Manpower Board 
which can over-rule all the Ministries 
and arrange the allocation of man- 
power from time to time in a prop- 
erly balanced way. No individual 
has any permanent settled position 
whatever. The Government has com- 
plete powers to dispose of every- 
body’s possessions in any way they 
think fit; they have the same powers 
in regard to everybody's services. 
Any allocation or reservation is 
purely temporary in the immediate 
circumstances of the moment. The 
Defence Regulations of 1939 say: 
“The Minister of Labour and Na- 
tional Service may direct any person 
in the United Kingdom to perform 
such services as may be specified 
which that person is, in the opinion 
of the Minister, capable of perform- 
ing.” 
Although our factory is of course 
working almost exclusively upon 
munitions of war of high priority 
(like every other factory of its type), 
men up to 30 who have not already 
gone into the fighting Services are 
now being combed out, and the Man- 
power Board sends its representa- 
tives down to supervise this comb- 
ing. The only exceptions are the 
higher grade of skilled craftsmen such 
as tool-makers and auto-setters and 
perhaps, in some cases, capstan-set- 
ters. Male capstan operators and ma- 
chine operators are not exceptions; 
they must be replaced by older men 
(who have already been absorbed) or 
by women. 

The problem in our case is accen- 
tuated by the fact that there have 
recently been some special registra- 
tions (ship-building, general build- 
ing and mining) to cope with partic- 
ular situations of urgency. 

The method of coping with this 





British Manpower Experience 


(Extract from October 29 letter of B. Mittell, general manager, Electric & Musical 
Industries, Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, England, to Davis M. DeBard) 


situation has been to appoint one of 
our own staff as Dilution Officer and 
his job is to take charge of the up- 
grading of labour. Women who 
have had some factory experience 
are trained for a more skilled class 
of work. The present system is that 
a competent girl, say from the as- 
sembly line, goes to a Government 
Training School in the neighborhood 
for 12 weeks to learn the work of 
handling a milling machine. She 
then comes back to us and works for 
24 weeks under supervision. At the 
end of 32 weeks she is a sufficiently 
skilled operator to carry out a cer- 
tain group of operations. 

I have gone over this question of 
up-grading labour before, but I want 
to emphasize it because it is the most 
effective solution for our most seri- 
ous problem—that of manpower. I 
want to make it clear, too, that I am 
obviously not referring merely to up- 
grading of men and women in the 
factories on to plain repetition jobs. 
Such jobs are being done by the new 
influx of workers. A woman has to 
be married and responsible for look- 
ing after a family in order to escape 
being called up for those jobs—and 
even then she is expected to come in 
part time. 

My particular emphasis is on the 
unusual degree of skilled and intelli- 
gent usefulness which the brighter 
women can achieve in a few months. 

The office staff is being combed 
out in the same way as the Works. 
Able-bodied men and young women 
can only be retained if the Manpower 
Board agrees that they are in key 
positions. 

Special Girl Training Corps are be- 
ing organized for instruction to 
Cadets of 16 to 18 years in useful 
war activity—Home Nursing; Food 

Production; Use of Tools; Aircraft 
Construction; etc. 






eration j i 
1S a simple one and can be 


learned quickly. If the posting clerk 
has been on the job for some time 
there is ample Opportunity for her to 
become familiar with more compli- 
cated Phases of customers’ iin 
bookkeeping. These employees will be 
upgraded through the more difficult 
Positions as occasion develops. 

e 14) Consideration to the possi- 
bility of eliminating certain periodic 
feports and to further saving of time 
‘n preparation of forms. Under the 
stress of wartime considerations cer- 
tain reports and details might be elim- 
inated which would otherwise be con- 
sidered essential. One company has 
— considerable saving along these 

(15) Intensification of study of pro- 
cedures for the Purpose of perfecting 

improvements, particularly along the 
channels of saving manpower. An 
executive commented: “War brings 
about the creation of substitutes and 
the development of new ideas that re- 
sult, in Many instances, in material im- 
provement in our economic life. Un- 
doubtedly, war conditions will bring 
about changes in our own saniiline 
which will ultimately result in operat- 
ing improvements without the loss of 
efficiency.” 

(16) The shifting of night tele- 
Phone Operators and despatchers who 
previously had servicing experience to 
— and replacing them with 

omen 
be transferred from other depart- 

( 17) Job training Programs and up- 
8tading. One company is Preparing il 
introduce @ prescribed course of su- 
PErvisory training. 

One company is contemplating hir- 








ing so 
& some men on parole who have been 








(10) The acceptance of employees 
unable to meet former standards be- 
Physical deficiencies or de- 


cause of 


out all non-essential work. 


(12) The hiring of high school 


(11) Jobs simplification by cutting 


thoroughly examined in every respect 
and who will be closely sepemvieed 
the parole officers in their iaatelive 
working locations. The chief Parole 
Officer of the State advises there are 


formities. Several are considering, as 
4 preventive measure, the hiring ‘and 
training, regardless of Present needs 
the minor physically handicapped male 
applicants who can be fitted into the 
Organization at a later period. Another 
company is hiring from minority 
8toups and from the 4-F classification. 





and college s i 
basis for ee, ere 
(13) Rearrangemen 

facilitate the ou st a pion 
employees. As an illustration, young 
women are now being employed as 
Posting clerks in the commercial offices 
of one company. The cash Posting op- 
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about 600 available, 449, negroes. It 
is their experience that 14% are later 
arrested and returned to institutions A 
we = that State now employs 62 
another I i 

poe 27. Both companies are 

The government 
adopted the 


u on November 6 
Manning Table Plan,” 


(Continued on Page 468) 
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Meter Soldering ... Experiments 
Point to New Method of Conserving Tin 


HULL 





HE Pearl Harbor episode threw a 

monkey wrench into many of our 
complacent ways of doing things. For 
years we ran along smoothly—and too 
smugly it is feared—performing cer- 
tain operations in the belief that our 
way was the way. 

Among the many disruptions which 
that fateful December 7 brought to the 
gas industry was the necessity for re- 
ducing the tin content of solder used 
to maintain gas meters. 

In compliance with the War Pro- 
duction Board’s order, the industry 
went to 40% tin solder. We found 
that this solder was satisfactory for 
meter repair work. 


30% Tin Solder Considered 


Subsequently, it was suggested that, 
in the interest of still further conserv- 
ing critical tin, a solder of 30% tin 
content be considered. It was pointed 
out that experimental work had been 
done with this solder and that the re- 
sults indicated it was practical for me- 
ter repair use. However, there was no 
general acceptance of the solder alloy 
suggested. Meter shops were reluctant 
to state that the solder was satisfactory. 
This reluctance seemed to be based on 
doubt. 

Bec use of this situation, a meeting 
of a number of gas company repre- 
sentatives was held at the American 
Gas Association’s offices in New York. 
Here it was decided that companies 
carry on further experimental work 
with the object of attempting to settle 
what had become a controversial sub- 
ject. 

The author spent more than half of 
a comparatively long gas company ca- 
reer as a meter repairer. Therefore, he 
decided again to don overall and apron, 
heat up a pair of soldering coppers 
and attempt to find out what it was all 
about. 

An experienced solderer develops an 
additional sense. This sense enables 
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By JOHN E. GopDsoE 


Superintendent of Distribution 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company 
Coney Island, N. Y. 


him to know when his copper is at 
right temperature—when his solder is 
running as it should—when he is sweat- 
ing a secure seam. He feels security or 
its lack beneath his tool. This feeling 
flows from the material into his con- 
sciousness. No man can impart this 
sense to another. It comes only with 
experience. 

Gas meters are mighty important de- 
vices. Not only because they must sup- 
ply the industry with a record of ac- 
counts receivable, but because they con- 
vey through their vitals a gas which, if 
not held in strict confinement, can 
prove to be a dangerous agent. 

The author’s conclusion, based on 
his own work actually performed at a 
repair bench is, that the use of solder 
with a tin content as low as 30% does 
not result in a reasonably secure meter 
repair job. True, this conclusion is 
based primarily on the aforementioned 
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Company. 
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Herewith the MONTHLY presents what is be- 
lieved to be a new approach to the subject of solder | 
usage—a subject which has leaped into prominence 
as a result of the tin shortage. Mr. Godsoe’s article | 
is based entirely on studies made at the Brooklyn | 
Borough Gas Company’s plant and is contributed | 
solely to aid in solving a vital wartime problem. 

Mr. Godsoe’s background, which includes many 
years’ experience in meter repair work, dating from 
his employment in 1903 as apprentice meter re- 
pairer for Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, lends weight to his views. In addition to be- 
ing employed by Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Montreal Light and Power 
| Co., Wilmington Gas Co., and Brooklyn Borough Gas Co., he has been 
| employed in meter manufacture by John J. Griffith Co., Philadelphia, 

American Meter Co., New York, and Superior Meter Co., Brooklyn. 

Prior to his present position, he was successively, meter superintendent 

and superintendent of customers’ service of Brooklyn Borough Gas 


soldering sense rather than on accel- 
erated tests simulating field conditions. 
However, the conclusion is still main- 
tained. 

In the interest of our common ob- 
jective, we all want to conserve tin to 
the utmost, but, in the case of gas me- 
ters, we do not want to reach a point 
at which safety is sacrificed. In fact, we 
don’t want to approach too near that 
point. 

When calculating the conservation 
of tin through the use of low tin sol- 
ders, we make our comparisons, of 
course, with the use of 50% tin sol- 
der during the pre-war period. We as- 
sume, without question, that the quan- 
tity of 50% tin solder we used per 
unit of repair was the proper amount. 
Why ? 

The writer recalls the early days of 
his meter repair experience. At that 
time lapped seams were sweated, but 
never beaded. The finished product 
was tight and stayed tight in the field. 
Besides, a meter so soldered possessed 
a pleasing appearance. Beading became 
the vogue of a later period. Even to- 
day, some manufacturers of new me- 








Table 1 


LEAKS UNDER TWO POUNDS 
SUBMERSION TEST 


50-50 40-60 30-68-2 


Normalusage None 1 3 
Economy usage 1 1 8 
Explanation 


50-50 Economy usage. 1 Leak. Pin 
hole. Back-plate seam. 

40-60 Normal usage. 1 Leak. At junc- 
ture—side and bottom. Front case 
seams. 

40-60 Economy usage. 1 Leak. At 
juncture—side and gallery. Front 
case seams. 

30-68-2 Normal usage. 3 Leaks. Cracks 
on case seams. 

30-68-2 Economy usage. 8 Leaks. 7 
Cracks. Case side seams. 1 Crack 
case bottom. 





ters run only sweated lapped seams. 

“Tin Solders,” by S. J. Nightingale, 
published by British Non-Ferrous Met- 
als Research Association, 1942 edition, 
says of sweated joints: ‘There is noth- 
ing to be gained by the use of an 
amount of solder greater than is neces- 
sary adequately to fill the joint.” It 
may be mentioned in passing that the 
material contained in ‘Tin Solders’’ is 
the result of twenty years of research 
work. 

For the purpose of experimenting 
with the possibility of more economi- 
cally using solder in repair work, Brook- 
lyn Borough Gas Company chose the 
five light, new diaphragm repair as a 
standard. A number of five light tin 
skeletons were weighed with their re- 
spective parts such as discs, cases, back- 
plates, valves, indexes, index shafts 
and the diaphragms to be installed. 
These meters were divided into six 
equal groups. Three of these groups 
were repaired in the conventional man- 
ner with sweated and beaded seams, 
using 50-50, 40-60 and 30-68-2 sol- 
ders respectively. 

The second three groups were re- 
paired with the same solders, but con- 
servative use was attempted consistent 
with reliably secure results. 

Finished meters were reweighed. 
The difference between the unassem- 
Table 2 
NORMAL USAGE BY WEIGHT 





50-50 40-60 30-68-2 
oz. oz. oz. 
Tin 66.25 58.40 53.40 
Lead 66.25 87.60 121.04 
Antimony _—_- 3.56 
Total 132.50 146.00 178.00 


bled and assembled weights, repre- 
sented then, the quantity of solder re- 
quired for assembling each meter of 
each group. 

The total weight of solder used for 
each group was taken for comparison, 
rather than the per meter weight as the 
sum of weights considered the various 
techniques employed throughout a 
group of repairmen. In addition, the 
totaled weights represented a range of 
meter condition and age. 

All meters were subjected to sub- 
mersion test for leaks under two pounds 
air pressure. Failures are given in 
Table 1. Additional solder required for 
repairing leaks is considered in the 
comparative weights shown in Tables 
2, 3 and 4. 





imperative for the conservation of 
solder. 

3. The beading operation can be dis- 
pensed with when using solders of 
40% tin content or better. 

4. Solders of 30% tin content must be 
beaded. 

5. The bead required when using 30% 
tin solder is really a cover-over for 
a cooling crack. 

6. At least as much tin can be conserved 
by economically using 40% tin sol- 
der as can be conserved by the best 
use of 30% tin solder. 

7. The safety factor in the use of 40% 
tin solder is greater than can be ob- 
tained by the best use of 30% tin 
solder. 

8. The economical use of 50-50 sol- 


Table 4 
COMPARISON OF ECONOMICALLY USED SOLDERS WITH 50-50 SOLDER 


NORMALLY USED 








Nor- Econ- 





Econ- 











Econ- 
mal omy omy omy 
Usage Usage Percent Usage Percent Usage Percent 
50-50 50-50 Difference 40-60 Difference 30-08-2 Difference 
oz. oz. oz. ; oz. 
Tin 66.25 41.25 Less37.73 40.60 Less 38.71 47.25 Less 28.67 
Lead 66.25 41.25 Less37.73 60.90 Less 8.07 107.10 Plus 61.66 
Antimony 00.00 00.00 Less00.00 00.00 Less 0.00 3.15 —— 
Totals 101.50 


132.50 82.50 Less 37.73 


All we claim for what we have done 
is, that it is representative of the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company’s con- 
ditions. It is acknowledged that meter 
repair shop procedures and techniques 
vary. However, we believe that basi- 
cally all meter repair work is the same. 
At any rate, the fundamental idea be- 
hind what we have tried to do is com- 
mon to us all. 


Conclusions 


1. Prior to tin restrictive orders, more 
solder per unit of repair was used 
than was required. 

2. Thoroughly tinned joint surfaces arc 

Table 3 
ECONOMY USAGE BY WEIGHT 





50-50 40-60 30-68-2 
OZ. Oz. Oz. 
Tin 41.25 40.60 47.25 
Lead 41.25 60.90 107.10 
Antimony —_-  ——— 3.15 
Total 82.50 101.50 157.50 
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Less 23.39 157.50 Plus 18. 





der conserves more tin than the best 
use of 30% tin solder. 

9. Soldering coppers do not deteriate 
as rapidly with higher tin content 
solders as they do with low. 


Reference is again made to the book 
“Tin Solders.”” It is claimed by that 
authority that, as the tin content of 
solder is reduced below 40%, the ma- 
terial moves away from a true solder 
and assumes the characteristics of joint 
wiping solder. Quoting from that 
book: 

“For general work, tin content 
should never fall below 40% for stick 
soldering. . . . Solders with tin con- 
tent below this are not intended ever 
to be completely molten, but are for 
use in the plastic stage, as in wiping 
or plumbing.” 


E. H. Reed Dies 


RNEST HERBERT REED, president of 

the Republic Heater Corporation, man- 

ufacturers of automatic gas water heaters, 
died November 5. 
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A Year of M-68 ... Administration of 
WPB Conservation Order Cuts Steel Use 40% 





SHOULD like to review the 11 

months’ history of Conservation 
Order M-68. You will recall that in 
the early fall of 1941 we, in the pe- 
troleum industry, were given to un- 
derstand that those engaged in the 
production of petroleum would have 
to reduce our steel consumption dur- 
ing the year of 1942 at least 40 per 
cent below the 1941 consumption. It 
was proper that the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator should be the agency 
charged with the responsibility of ra- 
tioning the 60 per cent of the steel to 
be made available. 


Rationing Methods 


There were three ways in which it 
could be done. Some felt that the 
available steel should be directly allo- 
cated, joint by joint and valve by 
valve, to those wells and other uses 
which OPC and the War Production 
Board deemed entitled to the material. 
Others suggested that spacing rules for 
every field in the country should be 
written. The view of the Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator, and the view 
which finally prevailed, was to estab- 
lish a countrywide rule governing the 
use of materials with a provision for 
exceptions where it was shown to be 
appropriate that an exception be 
granted. Conservation Order M-68 was 
the result. 

Since the order was first promul- 
gated, we have handled over 3,000 ap- 
plications. Some have been for one 
well only, some have been for as many 
as 60 wells, and other applications 
have covered the installation of pump- 
ing equipment or the changing of pro- 
duction facilities on one or more wells. 
Of the applications filed shortly after 
the promulgation of the order, approx- 
imately 50 per cent were denied. 

As the principles which governed 
the “office” in passing on the applica- 
tions for exceptions were evolved and 
became known to the industry, the per- 
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By D. R. KNOWLTON 


Director of Production, Office of 
Petroleum Coordinator for War, 
Washington, D. C. 


centage of the applications which were 
approved increased. Presently, there 
are fewer applications being filed, and 
of those which are filed approximately 
90 per cent are being approved. When 
the year is done, the year’s use of steel 
will be within 1 per cent of the quota 
set—60 per cent of that used during 
1941. 


Half a Million “Block-Busters” 

As a result of M-68 the industry, 
in 1942, will drill 13,000 less wells 
than normally would have been 
drilled. The steel which would have 
been consumed in equipping these 
wells is sufficient to build 26,000 fight- 
ing tanks. This quantity of steel will 
build half a million 2-ton “‘block- 
buster” bombs which are so torment- 
ing to the unholy triumvirate these 
days. If you ever get to wondering 
what your contribution to the war pro- 
gram has been, think of these figures 
—26,000 tanks—half a million ‘‘block- 
busters!” 


Material Use Cut 


This coming year you will be called 
on for an even deeper cut in your use 
of materials. Our analysis indicates, 


| This concise history of Con- | 
servation Order M-68 was 
presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Petro- | 
leum Institute in Chicago, | 
November 12. While it re- 
fers specifically to the petro- 
leum industry, the order is 
equally applicable to the nat- 
ural gas industry and, conse- 
quently, its administration is 
of vital interest to the latter. 
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however, that if we are to carry out 
those production operations which we 
deem to be essential in order to safe- 
guard our oil supply, it is our opinion 
that the cut should not exceed 20 per 
cent under this year’s consumption. 
This will bring us down to about 50 
per cent of normal. The War Produc- 
tion Board will have the tremendous 
responsibility of distributing the avail- 
able steel to the war plants and essen- 
tial industries. In our dealings with the 
War Production Board, we are spread- 
ing every card on the table—face up. 
There has been no attempt to exagger- 
ate our needs. Plain facts in plain 
words has been our theme. 


Selective Drilling 

Selective drilling is bound to come. 
And when it does, you will find drill- 
ing in some areas spread out to one 
well to 160 acres—maybe more—just 
enough drilling to define field limits 
and let us know how much oil we can 
plan on recovering. Materials are just 
that scarce. 


Nationwide Survey 

In anticipation of the time when it 
may become necessary to scrape the 
“bottom of the bin,” we have recently 
asked the industry, through its district 
production committees, to undertake a 
nationwide survey of its production fa- 
cilities to determine what quantities of 
materials may be reclaimed from those 
facilities and devoted to other uses, 
preferably without jeopardizing ulti- 
mate recovery of reserves. 


Wells Classified 

In a manner of speaking, we are 
asking the petroleum industry to do 
with its productive facilities what the 
selective-service system has done with 
the man power of the nation. The 1-A 
wells and production facilities—those 
from which materials can be made 
readily available—will include pres- 
ently idle wells, high water-oil-ratio 





wells, high gas-oil-ratio wells, closely 
spaced wells, and other production fa- 
cilities that may be dispensed with 
without injuring ultimate recovery. 
Wells in the 1-B classification will 
include those border-line cases—wells 
that are presently being produced prof- 
itably, but which may be looked to as 
a source of materials and equipment 
if the materials shortage continues to 
be critical and the war is prolonged. 
Obviously, in such a classification, we 
reach a type of well that is the back- 
bone of the nation’s oil production. It 
is that type of well for which we will 
need repair and maintenance materials, 
in order that its productive capacity 
may be unimpaired. The weaker, un- 
necessary wells must be looked to as a 
source of materials with which to drill 
and maintain better wells, capable of 
contributing more to the war program. 


Secondary Recovery 


We hear so much about the need for 
exploratory drilling that I wonder if 
improved production methods such as 
pressure maintenance and gas and wa- 
ter repressuring are receiving the at- 
tention they merit. A temporary sub- 
committee on secondary recovery for 
Oklahoma has compiled a report show- 
ing that half a billion additional bar- 
rels of oil are available in that state 
through secondary recovery. It takes a 
lot of wildcat drilling to uncover a 
reserve of that quantity. 

It is going to be absolutely essential 
that in every case where it is possible to 
substitute an advanced operating prac- 
tice for the use of material that such a 
practice be instituted. The industry has 
always taken the lead in developing 
improvements, and I am confident that 
it will continue to do so. 





Gas Industry Urged To Support 
“Share-the-Meat” Program 


HE American Gas Association has re- 

ceived from Harrison M. Sayre, Acting 
Chief, National Organizations Section, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, a special announce- 
ment of a new campaign being launched 
November 30 by Civilian Defense Councils 
through their block leaders and through 
neighborhood leaders in the rural areas, to 
tell Americans of the urgent need of vol- 
untarily limiting consumption of meat. Mr. 
Sayre states that: 

“Although our farmers this year have 
produced the greatest supply of meat in 
the history of the nation, there is still not 
enough to fill the demands of our armed 
forces, of our Allies, and of the civilian 
population. It will be agreed by all, the 
government believes, that the necessary re- 
duction in consumption must come from 
American civilians. Our Army and Navy 
must have every ounce that they need, and 
the amounts going to our sorely pressed 
Allies are an absolute minimum for the 
maintenance of health and morale. 

“The Office of Price Administration has 
already curtailed deliveries to retail butch- 
ers to approximately 80% of last year's 
supply. At the same time civilian demand 
for meat has increased with our higher na- 
tional income this year. The Office of Price 
Administration will ration meats to the in- 
dividual consumer also as soon as possible. 
The complexity of the problem, however, 
and the necessary time consumed in print- 
ing, etc., will delay this action for some 
months. In the interim, the situation must 
be controlled by voluntary action on the 
part of American consumers. 


“The amount of meat available is 214 
pounds per week per person over twelve 
years of age, 114 pounds per week for chil- 
dren six to twelve years old and 34 of a 
pound for children under six. This is 
many times the ration in other nations 
at war and more than many American fam- 
ilies have been able to afford in time of 
peace. It is an amount that will certainly 
cause no hardship, especially if full use is 
made of alternate food in the diet as sug- 
gested by the United States Government 
Nutrition Coordinating Committee. 

“Will you inform your members of this 
campaign at the appropriate time? You can 
help by requesting your members to wel- 
come these leaders when they call and to 
cooperate with them in every way. Mats 
with an appeal to welcome the block leader 
and citing her part in civilian war services 
are available upon request from local De- 
fense Councils or by writing this office. 

“Will you help to impress upon your 
members the need for voluntary sharing? 
We would like to hear from you as to 
how you believe your organization can help 
the success of this campaign. Its effective- 
ness obviously depends upon each _indi- 
vidual accepting his own share of respon- 
sibility.” 

To aid individual members of the As- 
sociation in cooperating with this program 
personally, Nine Golden Rules, approved 
by the Food Requirements Committee, War 
Production Board, are listed: 


1. Plan meat meals ahead. 
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Follow your Block Leader! 






Trey are fighting from house to house, block by block, in 
cities overseas. 

That is the way civilians must fight on the Home 
Front. 

Civilians wage actual, offensive warfare against the 
enemy when they unite in conserving rubber, gasoline, 
fuel oil, and meat, and in turning in scrap. All Civilian 
War Services represent direct attacks upon the Axis. 

Local Defense Councils throughout the Nation are 
mobilizing an army of Block Leaders to serve the families 
of every block or neighborhood, and to help civilians to 
unite in their ngighborhood efforts so as to strike HARD 
and at the same time. 


Welcome your Block Leader in your home. LAY) 
oe 
HOUSING 





WELCOME YOUR BLOCK LEADER 
SALVAGE RECREATION 








TRANSPORTATION AID FOR SERVICE MEN EDUCA TON 
CONSUMER HEALTH WAR SAVINGS 
NUTRITION WELFARE AND CHILD CARE AGRICULTURE 
Every Home « V-Home 
Sponsored at the request of the U. S. Office of Civilie- Dafense 
2. Know your meat cuts. 
3. Store meat safely. 
4. Cook meat properly. 
5. Use every bit of your meat. 
6. Be thrifty with meat left-overs. 
7. Stretch the meat flavor. 
8. Get all the meat information you can. 


\o 


. Try something new in meat. 


Company members may secure further de- 
tails from their Civilian Defense Council 
whose block leaders will be the principal 
means of distributing information to con- 
sumers. Companies may aid this program 
through notices in newspaper advertising, 
bill enclosures and through Home Service 
Department demonstrations and distribu- 
tion and of recipes designed to conserve 
the consumption of meats in accordance 
with the rules listed above. 

The planning of substitute menus has 
been an integral and important part of 
home service activities of many companies 
during the past. This government program 
affords gas company Home Service Depart- 
ments an opportunity to show further lead- 
ership in aiding gas customers to make their 
contribution to this war effort. 


Gas for Fishing Boats 


HERE is seemingly no end to the uses 

to which gas can be put. The latest 
service this fuel is doing is in helping the 
Dutch people to supplement the small 
amount of food left them by the Nazis, by 
driving fishing boats which would other- 
wise be immobilized through lack of fuel. 
It is reported in a Netherlands newspaper 
that gas generators are to be fitted to the 
whole of the fishing fleet at the Dutch port 
of Ijmuiden. Three Dutch ports have al- 
ready had the generators installed and it is 
expected that similar equipment will be 
fitted also in smaller boats fishing off Sche- 
veningen. 
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A.G.A.Campaign ... 


Supports Conservation Program 


HULU 
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AS industry support of the War 
Production Board’s fuel con- 
servation program was announced No- 
vember 18 when the American Gas 
Association released a gas conserva- 
tion campaign specially designed for 
the use of local gas utilities. Central 
theme of the campaign which is di- 
rected to the household users of gas is 
“Gas Is a Vital Material—Use It 
Wisely.” 

The A. G. A. campaign was devel- 
oped as the result of several confer- 
ences held by the Association's Com- 
mittee on War Activities and Publicity 
and Advertising Committee with rep- 
resentatives of the War Production 
Board. The material is sufficiently flex- 
ible in form to enable gas companies 
to use it in whole or in part and to 
adapt it to their own local conditions. 
Suggestions for saving gas in the home 
as recommended by the War Produc- 
tion Board are incorporated in the As- 
sociation’s campaign. The W.P.B. has 
endorsed the campaign and recom- 
mended that it “be given enthusiastic 
approval and all possible help.” 

Specifically the gas industry cam- 
paign consists of mats of a series of 11 
newspaper advertisements in two- and 
three-column size, a general booklet, 
“Keep ‘Em Working and Conserve 
Gas,” covering all phases of conserva- 
tion and curtailment, and house-heat- 
ing and kitchen-heating folders, sug- 
gesting ways to reduce heating costs. It 
is a two-part campaign, designed to 
conserve gas and other vital materials 
used in making gas, help relieve trans- 
portation congestion, and to curtail the 
use of gas if, when, and where neces: 
sary. 

In making this campaign material 
available to the gas industry, the Asso- 
ciation said: 

“Enormous quantities of gas are be- 
ing used and still greater amounts will 
have to be used in the production of 
implements and materials for the pros- 
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ecution of the war as well as for essen- 
tial civilian consumption. 

“In many instances the capacity of 
pipe lines, production plants and dis- 
tribution facilities will be strained, 
particularly during the coming winter. 
It is highly necessary, therefore, that 
all wasteful use of gas in the home be 
stopped and that all possible econo- 
mies in the use of this essential fuel 
be exercised. 

“Since gas companies are unable, be- 
cause of lack of critical materials to 
increase their production or transmis- 
sion capacities, many of them face the 
possibility of shortages during the com- 
ing winter months. Conservation, which 
should be intensified on cold days, is 
necessary to help avert any such short- 
age. 

“To the extent that oil and coal are 
used in connection with the operation 
of gas companies, conservation will 
save these critical fuels and transporta- 
tion for essential war purposes.” 





Cover of booklet providing gas conservation 

and curtailment information. At right are 

three ads taken from the A. G. A. conserva- 
tion and curtailment series 
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CONSERVE GAS 
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WE MUST ALL BUY MORE WAR BOND 





What You as a Gas User 
Ought to Know About 


PEAK DAYS 


Jt is part of your necessary 
war-cffort education 





WITH MY GAS 
WATER HEATER? 










One of the 10 Questions most frequently asked 
by our customers. 

Reading Time—45 Seconds 
Gas is the precision fuel vitally needed to keep 
war plants running at top speed. Normally we 
could enlarge our facilities and meet all 
requests. Today, this is impossible. 
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These suggestions will help you conserve precious fuel for Uncle Sam and 
a oe waste of vital materials by making your Gas Water Heater lat loager 
and save more. 



















SALE 


1. Repair dripping faucets and save water and fuel. 
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. . . . , KAS we expect Wacture misst be used ‘ 
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We do all in our power to provide for these days of excessive demand and 


be ready for them. We pack our lines with gas, store gas underground and 
liquefy it for condensed storage in big steel containers. 
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Make more room qe"e he ready 


5. Drain about a gallon of water from bottom of tank occasionally ‘00m for fas shipment 
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Please Help x: conserve gasoline, tires amd precious 
man hours for the urgent war jobs Uncle Sam asks us to do. 
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All our efforts are directed to provide the 
greatest possible amount of natural gas for the 
war industries which need it. And so must your 
efforts, also, be directed to that same end. You 
are as much part of that war effort as we are. 


Needless to say, the only way to be ready for peak days is to get ready before 
them. That applies to us as well as to you. 


l'ypical Gas Company 
Advertising Aids WPB 
Conservation Program 


Here, therefore, are the things to do now in order 
to burn less gas next winter: 


1. Insulate your house as much as you can, com- 
pletely if it is possible. 

2. Stop heat losses— by storm sash and door: 
weather stripping and caulking. 

3. Have your heating plant gone over and put 
in order now. 
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Gas Company industrial engineers 
have been working long and dili- 
gently with WPB officials to make 
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your home. That is why we ask 
you to use gas carefully in these 
critical times. Your cooperation 
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Determination of Coincident Peak Hour Demand for 
Combined Cooking and Water Heating Service 





LTHOUGH 

the problem 
of economical de- 
sign of gas dis- 
tribution systems 
is not a new one, 
changed condi- 
tions within the 
past year have ne- 
cessitated a differ- 
ent approach to 
the problem. Un- 
der war-time economy, it has become 
necessary to base design methods on 
cooking and water heating load expect- 
ancy rather than 
upon greater 
loads involving 
space heating in 
addition to the 
other factors. 

As residential 
construction has 
become increas- 
ingly limited to 
war housing proj- 
ects, the desirabil- 
ity for studying 
coincident peak hour demands for 
cooking and water heating service has 
been recognized with a view to de- 
termining whether commonly used de- 
sign methods are applicable under the 
changed conditions. Since recent hous- 
ing construction in Southern Califor- 
nia has been largely in the field of 
small individual detached dwelling 
units, the study has been confined prin- 
cipally to this type of home. 

Determination of coincident peak 
hour loads for distribution design in 
the company with which the authors 
are associated has been based on the 
formula :* 





E. Henderson 





H. V. Buffington 


io _. 
Log (16+ A) 
in which 
D, = Coincident peak hour design load 
in cu.ft. per hour. 


Qr = Ratedconnectedloadincu.ft.per hour. 
A = Number of appliances producing Qr. 


* 1931 report of the Committee on Distribu- 
tion Design of the Pacific Coast Gas Associa- 


tion. 


Design loads obtained by this for- 
mula represent the probable maximum 
coincidental gas usage necessary to 
good distribution design. 


a comparative study; design peak hour 
cooking and water heating loads were » 
calculated, based on the assumption 
that each customer had a range and a 


















: , ill al: * 4 
ose itions, a 
as sie eo om wage twenty-gallon storage water heater 
comparison of actual experience with ; 
design data for combined cooking which together represented a rated con- 
and water heating coincident demand nected load of 87 cubic feet per hour per 
seemed highly desirable. To begin such dwelling unit, determined as follows: 
Tnerm 
Equivalents 
Range (1100 B.t.u. Gas) 
3 top burners @ 9cu.ft.each = 27 cu.ft. /hr. 297 
itopburner @12 ““ “ 212 “" * 132 
Oven @ 27 = 27 297 
Pilots @ 1 = 3°" O11 
a ee 500: 
Total Range = 67 cu.ft. /hr. 737 if 
Water Heater—average 20 gal- _— — 
lon storage—22,000 B.t.u. 7 
input = 20cu.ft./hr. .220 
Total Rated Connected Load ; : PS 
Per Dwelling Unit = 87 cu.ft. /hr. 957 


By E. HENDERSON 
General Superintendent 
O f Distribution 


and 
a 


H. V. BUFFINGTON # Jest iea 
Office Engineer, Rate and ro freee 
A ppraisal De partment wf 
Southern California ee 
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Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By substituting this load in the design 
formula, and using A = 2 (number 
of appliances per unit) times the num- 
ber of dwelling units, the values shown 
in Table I were obtained for various 
numbers of units from 1 to 100,000. 
From observation of the figures ob- 
tained it appeared that the calculated 
points might form a straight line on a 
log-log scale. Plotting of the 
points, however, show 


1,000 


Figure I—Comparison of design and ex- 

perienced coincident peak hour demands 

for residential cooking and water heating 
service 


a slight deviation from a straight line, 
but for all practical purposes, a straight 














10, 


EE 


line (Curve 1—Fig- 

ure I) lies within the required 
limit of accuracy. This affords a more 
simple method of comparison with ex- 
perience data. 

Actual sendout figures were avail- 
able from several isolated metered dis- 
tricts in Los Angeles County for the 
period from 1928 te 1935. The dis- 
tricts selected were composed largely 
of small individual dwellings typical 
of this area and similar in size and 
construction to homes later built for 


Legend _ 





© - - - Design Load for Maximum Winter Demand 
@ - - - Summer Experience in Metered Districts 
OQ -- - Winter Demand Computed from Summer Experience 


Defense Housing Projects Composed Primarily of Single Residences: 





At 


At 
AE 





- - - Summer Experience - Lakewood Village 

Af - - - Summer Experience - City of El Segundo 
- - - Winter Demand Computed from Summer Experience - Lakewood Village 
- - - Winter Demand Computed from Summer Experience - El Segundo 


Multiple Unit, Low Rent, Housing Projects 


@r - - - Sumer Experience - Ramona Gardens Housing Project 
mc - - - Sumer Experience - Carmelita Housing Project 
OR - - - Winter Demand Computed from Summer Experience - Romana Gardens 


Housing Project 


O° - - - Winter Demand Computed from Summer Experience - Carmelita Housing 
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war housing purposes. In order to 
compare cooking and water. heating 
load experience with the calculated de- 
sign data, it was assumed that the 
average consumption in these districts 
during the months of July, August and 
September represented summer cook- 
ing and water heating load only, since 
during these months, space heating is 
practically nonexistent. It is realized, 
of course, that the summer figures 
probably include some refrigeration 
and other incidental load. However, it 
is believed that the effect of this addi- 
tional load is probably offset by the 
fact that during these same months, 
some customers spend vacations away 
from home. 


Data From Metered Districts 


The data obtained from these me- 
tered districts is shown in Table II. 
The therm equivalents of the average 
coincident demands per customer were 
calculated by multiplying the demands 
in cubic feet by 0.011, the conversion 
factor for the 1100 B.t.u. natural gas 
distributed in this area. Total coinci- 
dent demand for each district, in 
therms was plotted against the number 
of customers in that district and Curve 
2—Figure I was constructed to coin- 
cide with the design load for one cus- 


TABLE I 


DESIGN PEAK HOUR LOAD IN 
THERMS FOR RESIDENTIAL COOKING 
AND WATER HEATING SERVICE OF 

1100 B.T.U. NATURAL GAS 


Design Peak Hour 
Load per Dwelling 
Unit 
Number of —————_-—-—_——- 
Therm Total 


Dwelling Cu.ft. 
Units 1100 B.t.u. Equiv. Therms/hr. 
1 69.3 0.762 .762 
2 67.0 0.737 1.474 
4 63.0 0.693 a 
6 60.2 0.662 3.972 
10 55.9 0.615 6.150 
20 49.8 0.548 10.9€0 
50 42.2 0.464 23.260 
100 $7 <3 0.410 41.000 
200 33.2 0.365 73.000 
500 28.9 0.318 159.000 
1,000 26.3 0.289 289 .000 
2,000 24.1 0.265 530.000 
3,000 23.0 0.253 759.000 
4,000 22a 0.245 980.000 
5,000 24.7 0.239 1195 .000 
6,000 213 0.234 1404.000 
10,000 20.2 0.222 2220.000 
4 


100,000 16. 


0.180 


18000 . 006 








RESIDENTIAL COOKING AND 


TABLE II 
STATISTICS OF SENDOUT THROUGH METERED DISTRICTS PRINCIPALLY FOR 


SEPTEMBER 


WATER HEATING SERVICE 




















JULY AUGUST TOTAL 
Peak Peak Peak Peak Peak Av. Summer 
Demand Demand Demand Demand Demand Peak Demand Peak Demand 

a f No.of per Cust. No.of per Cust. No.of per Cust. No.of per Cust. No.of per Cust. per Cust. per District 

Dist's Year Cust. cu.ft./hr. Cust. cu.ft./hr. Cust. cu.ft./hr. Cust. cu. ft./hr. Cust. cu.ft./hr. Therms /hr. Therms /hr. 
A 1928 2,902 10.3 3,011 9.2 5,913 19.5 2,957 9.8 . 108 319 
1929 3,544 asa aaa ae 3,544 t.8 3,544 Pe .079 280 
1930 ai ae 3,932 8.4 a 3,932 8.4 3,932 8.4 .092 362 
1932 3,908 UP. 3,979 8.3 3,998 9.1 11,885 24.9 3,962 8.3 .091 361 
B 1935 1,968 12.6 1,972 9.4 1,989 84.3 5,929 33.1 1,976 11.0 -121 239 
¢ 1928 2.443 6.3 2,425 6.3 2,450 7.5 7,318 20.1 2,429 6.7 .074 180 
1929 2,529 5.6 2,522 SF 2,534 8.8 7,585 20.1 2,528 6.7 .074 187 
1934 2,798 6.9 ows re elke ae 2,798 6.9 2,798 6.9 .076 213 
D 1928 3,294 8.0 3,310 Pe 3,228 10.1 9,832 25.8 3,277 8.6 .095 311 
1929 3,806 6.9 aoe: i +o as 3,806 6.9 3,806 6.9 .076 289 
1931 nee ‘ 4,594 7.1 4.631 9.0 9,225 16.1 4,613 8.1 .089 411 
1934 a 4,900 7.8 4,960 8. 9,860 16.0 4,930 8.0 .088 434 
E 1928 2,397 7.6 2,386 7.3 2,426 8.9 7.209 23.6 2,403 7.9 .087 209 
1929 and = 2,482 6.7 ln ; 2,482 6.7 2,482 6.7 .074 184 
I 1928 1,260 10.1 1,292 10.0 1,318 11.1 3,870 31.2 1,290 10.4 .114 147 
1929 1,440 17.0 1,462 16.6 —_ = 2,902 33.6 1,451 16.8 185 268 
- 1930 nee ry a pia 1,594 10.7 1,594 10.7 1,594 10.7 .118 188 
G 1928 2,305 7. 2.312 6.5 2,337 7.2 6,954 20.8 2,318 6.9 .076 176 
1929 2,327 7.6 2,334 6.8 2,353 ae 7,014 22.1 2,338 7.4 .081 189 
1931 2,433 $.3 2,433 5.8 2,442 8.0 7,308 19.1 2,436 6.4 .070 171 
iH 1928 1,956 8.0 1,958 2.1 1,986 8.9 5,900 24.0 1,967 8.0 .088 173 
1928 2,033 6.5 2,041 5.9 2,058 11.9 6,132 24.3 2,044 8.1 .089 182 
I 1929 3,376 6.0 3,365 5.9 3,384 10.3 10,125 3,375 7.4 .081 273 
1930 3,420 6.8 3,376 6.3 3,454 11.0 10,250 24.1 3,417 8.0 .088 301 
1932 3,442 6.1 3,463 6.6 3,485 7.9 10,390 20.6 3,463 6.9 .076 263 
J 1929 1,577 8.3 1,583 6.3 1,604 11.6 4,764 26.2 1,588 8.7 .096 152 
K 1928 2,842 9.3 2,818 7.0 2,717 e.8 8,377 24.0 2,792 8.0 .088 246 
1929 2,772 5.8 aa tee: ee a 2,772 5.8 2,772 5.8 .064 177 
1931 ua vr 3,329 5.4 3,324 fe 6,653 12.6 3,327 6.3 .069 230 
1932 3,409 5.6 3,373 6.4 3,321 CF 10,103 19.2 3,368 6.4 .070 236 
1934 3,392 6.5 3,368 6.4 3,411 8.5 10,171 21.4 3,390 7a .078 264 
I 1928 426 11.0 452 10.6 458 12.4 1,336 34.0 445 11.3 124 55 
1929 532 12.6 536 13.3 550 14.1 1,618 40.0 539 13.3 . 146 .79 
1930 681 11.0 Ae me 713 13.8 1,394 24.8 697 12.4 136 95 
1932 987 6.1 980 6.8 1,003 7.8 2,970 20.7 990 6.9 .076 75 
M 1929 3,180 $.7 a oe Seis at 3,180 5.7 3,180 5.7 .063 200 
N 1930 5,209 6.4 5,208 6.3 a 10,417 12.7 5,209 6.4 .070 365 
1933 pie ee = <n nF 5,618 8.6 5,618 8.6 5,618 8.6 095 534 
1935 5,852 7.0 5.840 5.9 5,909 6.6 17,601 19.5 5,867 6.5 .072 422 
Oo 1931 2,107 7.9 2,128 8.1 2,171 43..5 6,406 27.5 2,135 9.2 101 216 
1933 con os P ? 2,054 12. 2,054 12.4 2,054 12.4 136 279 
P 1934 3,562 6.2 3.559 6.2 3,585 6.7 10,706 19.1 3,569 6.4 070 250 


tomer, where diversity in demand is 
slight, and to pass through the cen- 
ter of gravity of the group of points 
plotted from the experience data. 

The considerable difference appar- 
ent between Curves 1 and 2 is due 
to the fact that the experience data 
were for the summer months only, and 
the curve based on these figures natu- 
rally represents only the average lower 
limit of cooking and water heating ex- 
perience. The answer to the problem 
of determining the amount by which 
this lower experience curve should be 
raised or revaluated to represent aver- 
age winter peak experience is different 
for each general locality, and is depend- 
ent upon water and air temperature 
variation and customer living habits. 

In Southern California, kitchens are 
usually not provided with sources of 
heat other than the range oven. Con- 
sequently, during the winter, the use 
of ranges is known to increase out of 
proportion to the amount of cooking 
actually done. Additional winter use 
of ranges is also due partly to the 
larger number of hot meals prepared 
during cooler weather. 


Laboratory tests conducted by the 
Natural Gas Bureau in Los Angeles 
in 1937 indicated that fuel consump- 
tion in a 20-gallon automatic storage 
water heater with a daily draw-off of 
55 gallons, is approximately 25% 
greater in the winter than in the sum- 
mer. This figure, of course, is approxi- 
mate only, end would vary consider- 
ably with changing air and water 
temperatures. It should be borne in 
mind that the 25% figure was deter- 
mined under laboratory conditions. 
Field studies indicate a considerably 
higher value, probably due to high heat 
losses from long pipe runs and to 
greater stand-by losses from the heat- 
ets in exposed locations prevalent in 
this area. 

The foregoing discussion of differ- 
ences between summer and winter 
cooking and water heating load pre- 
sents no concrete basis for revaluating 
the lower experience curve, but is pre- 
sented simply to point out some of the 
more precise reasons why such a tfe- 
valuation must be made to gain a real 
comparison of design and experience 
loads. 
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In order to obtain a basis for re- 
valuating Curve 2, studies were con- 
ducted, over a period of one year to 
determine monthly consumption in res- 
idences where such usage was for cook- 
ing only and for water heating only. 
Of the seventy-seven customers living 
in individual detached residences who 
were surveyed, sixty-six used gas for 
cooking only, while eleven used gas 
for water heating only. The results 
of the survey of these customers, 
shown in Table IV, indicate that the 
increase in winter over summer cook- 
ing and water heating usage is 100% 
in the Southern California area. 

Because the number of individual 
residential customers surveyed was 
relatively small, and because there was 
some question as to whether apart- 
ment dwellings would show the same 
percentage of increase, winter over 
summer, a second survey was made 
during 1941-1942 among 4,268 cus- 
tomers living in apartments. Of these 
customers, 2,867 used gas for cooking 
only, while 1,401 used gas for water 
heating only. The results of this sur- 
vey, shown in Table V, confirmed the 
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100% revaluation figure previously de- 
termined for individual detached resi- 
dences. The average increase in win- 
ter over summer usage for the apart- 
ments was 101%. 

With the validity of the 100% re- 
valuation figure fairly well established, 
the load values obtained from the me- 
tered districts and shown on Curve 2 
were increased by this amount (Table 
III). Curve 3 which was then con- 
structed in the same manner as Curve 
2, represents the expected average of 
winter peak cooking and water heat- 
ing load, based on the summer ex- 
perience for the same type of demand. 
From the three curves shown, it is ap- 
parent that the theoretical design curve 
forms approximately the upper en- 
velope of the points on the expected 
average winter peak curve. Since de- 
sign naturally would be based on the 
probable maximum load condition, the 
close relationship between theoretical 
and maximum adjusted experience 
values seems to justify the location of 
the design curve. 


Typical Small-Home Areas Studied 


Since the original data were for 
coincident demands during 1928-1935, 
it was thought that subsequent changes 
in the nature of appliances installed 
and in the living habits of the cus- 
tomers might have altered the useful- 
ness ofthe values obtained. Similar 
data for two other isolated districts 
were therefore secured for more recent 
periods. One of these two districts was 
the City of El Segundo, which is pop- 
ulated largely by employees of the 
major oil company which operates a re- 
finery near the town. The other dis- 
trict, the Lakewood Village area of 
Los Angeles County is in close prox- 
imity to one of the larger aircraft 
plants. Both of these communities are 
typical of the major portion of small 
home projects constructed in Southern 
California. 

Results of the surveys of these two 
developments were plotted on Figure 
I and were found to lie very near to 
the points obtained from the previous 
survey of other similar areas, indicat- 
ing that the usefulness of the earlier 
data has not been adversely affected by 
changed conditions. 

During the past few years, several 
low rent, multiple unit housing proj- 
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ects have been constructed in this lo- 
cality. Since a comparison of the data 
in Tables IV and V disclosed that gas 
usage for cooking and water heating 
in apartments averaged between ien 
and twenty per cent less than in in- 
dividual detached dwellings, a survey 
was. conducted, as a matter of interest, 
to determine the average cooking and 
water heating usage in two of the low- 
cost multiple unit projects. The two 
projects selected were Ramona Gardens 
near Los Angeles and Carmelita Hous- 
ing Project near Long Beach, both cf 
which are supplied through master me- 
ters. These communities were con- 
structed as so-called ‘‘slum clearance’ 
projects and obviously are not typical of 
residential districts in this area. As was 
to be expected, consumption was found 
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to be considerably lower than for com- 
parable numbers of individual de- 
tached dwellings. Usage in the Ramona 
Gardens units was especially low be- 
cause of restrictions imposed by in- 
dividual check meters. 

The method of calculation of prob- 
able winter cooking and water heat- 
ing demand from experienced aver- 
age summer demands, as discussed in 
this article we believe to be sound. The 
fact should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that careful study must be made 
of the actual relationship between sum- 
mer and winter cooking and water 
heating peaks in any particular area 
before such relationship can be ap- 
plied to the area in general. The 
100% revaluation factor which seems 
to apply in Southern California may be 


TABLE III 
SUMMER COOKING AND WATER HEATING DEMAND REVALUATED 
FOR WINTER CONDITIONS 
Average 
———_—_—_—_—_——— Total Hourly Demand Total Hourly Demand 
Demand per District per District 
No.of per Cust. Therms Therms 
Dist’s. Year Cust. — cu.ft./hr. (Summer) (Winter=Summer+ 100% ) 
A 1928 2,957 9.8 319 638 
1929 3,544 fe: 280 560 
1930 ©3932 8.4 362 724 
1932 3,962 8.3 361 722 
B 1935 1,976 11.0 239 478 
Cc 1928 2,429 6.7 180 360 
1929 = 2,528 6.7 187 374 
1934 2,798 6.9 213 426 
D 1928 3,277 8.6 311 622 
1929 3,806 6.9 289 578 
1931 4,613 8.1 411 822 
1934 4,930 8.0 434 868 
E 1928 2,403 7.9 209 418 
1929 2,482 6.7 184 368 
F 1928 1,290 10.4 147 294 
1929 1,451 16.8 268 536 
1930 =: 1,594 10.7 188 376 
G 1928 2,318 6.9 176 352 
1929 2,338 7.4 189 378 
1931 2,436 6.4 171 342 
H 1928 1,967 8.0 173 346 
1929 2,044 8.1 182 364 
I 1929 3,375 7.4 273 546 
1930 = 3,417 8.0 301 602 
1932 3,463 6.9 263 526 
J 1929 1,588 8.7 152 304 
IK 1928 2,792 8.0 246 492 
1929 2,772 5.8 177 354 
1931 3,327 6.3 230 460 
1932 3,368 6.4 236 472 
1934 3,390 co | 264 528 
E 1928 445 11.3 55 110 
1929 539 13.3 79 158 
1930 697 12.4 95 190 
1932 990 6.9 75 150 
M 1929 3,180 S.4 200 400 
N 1930 5,209 6.4 365 730 
1933 5,618 8.6 534 1,068 
1935 5,867 6.5 422 844 
O 1931 2,135 9.2 216 432 
1933 2,054 12.4 279 558 
P 1934 3,569 6.4 250 
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highly erroneous where climate and 
living conditions are different. Facts 
seem to prove however, that the 
method of design which has previously 
been used and which has been dis- 


cussed in this article applies to di- 
versity of cooking and water heating 
demands as well as to total usage which 
could be expected under peace time 
conditions. 


TABLE IV 


CUBIC FOOT SALES PER CUSTOMER TO INDIVIDUAL DETACHED 
RESIDENCES—L. A. COUNTY 









































(3) 
77 Cust. 
(1) (2) — — 
66 Cust. 11 Cust. Range and Auto- Mean 
—_—_—_—_—_- 1S —_—— — matic Water Htrs. Monthly 
Year Ended Ranges Auto. Wtr. (Summary of Therm Air Temp. 
6-30-39 Only Heater Only  Columnstand2) Equivalent a! A 
Jan. 1939 2,430 3,136 5,566 61.2 57.0 
Feb. ‘ 2,491 3,318 5,809 63.9 54.0 
Mar. “ 2,261 3,127 5,388 59.3 56.8 
Apr. “ 1,768 2,627 4,395 48 .3 63.0 
May ‘“ 1,477 2,309 3,786 41.6 63.6 
June “ 1,333 1,882 3,215 35.3 66.9 
July 1938 1,332 2,000 3,332 36.7 69.6 
Aug. “ 1,089 1,818 2,907 32.0 73.9 
Sept. “ 1,117 1,773 2,890 31.8 74.0 
oa. “ 1,217 1,945 3,162 34.8 66.7 
Nov. “ 1,580 2,391 3,971 43.7 62.7 
Dec. “ 1,945 2,591 4,536 49.9 62.3 
Total 20,040 28,917 48,957 * 538.5 
Average 1,670 2,410 4,080 » 44.9 
Feb. 2,491 3,318 5,809 63.9 
Av. of Aug. and 
Sept. 1,103 1,796 2,899 31.9 
Difference 1,388 1,522 2,910 32.0 
“ Inc. Winter 
over Summer 126% 85% 100% 100°, 
TABLE V 
CUBIC FOOT SALES PER APARTMENT TO APARTMENT HOUSES— 
LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
(3) 
4,268 Apts. 
(1) (2) 
2,867 Apts. 1,401 Apts. Range and Water Mean 
~ — ——_ - Heaters Monthly 
Year Ended Ranges Water Heaters (Summary of Therm. Air Temp. 
7-31-42 Only Only Columns land2) Equivalent us 
Jan. 1942 1,566 3,003 4,569 50.3 58 .6 
Feb. “ 1,332 2,622 3,954 43.5 a 
Mar. “ 1,497 2,672 4,169 45.8 58.8 
Apr. ‘“ 1,309 2,294 3,603 39.6 59.4 
May “ 1,232 2,128 3,360 37.0 62.8 
June “ 999 1,801 2,800 30.8 65.9 
July “ 906 1,648 2,554 28.1 71.8 
Aug. 1941 767 1,540 2,307 25.4 a1.8 
Sept. “ 756 1,482 2,238 24.6 68 .0 
o_,. “ 850 1,704 2,554 28.1 66.0 
Nov. “ 1,090 2,017 3,107 34.2 65.4 
Dec. “ 1,232 2,434 3,666 40.3 57.0 
Total 13,536 25,345 38,881 427.7 
Average 1,128 2,112 3,240 35.6 
Jan. 1,566 3,003 4,569 50.3 
Av. of Aug. 
and Sept. 762 1,511 2,273 25.0 
Difference 804 1,492 2,296 25.3 
“ Inc. Winter 
over Summer 105% 99% 101% 101% 





L-31 and L-174 Tightened 


AR PRODUCTION BOARD tight- 

ened control over the delivery of 
natural and manufactured gas by revising 
on November 13 Limitation Order L-31 
governing natural and mixed gas and Limi- 
tation Order L-174 governing manufactured 
gas. 

“This action was taken because of the in- 
creasingly serious gas situation,” said Her- 
bert S. Marks, Acting Chief of the WPB 
Power Branch. “The situation in many 
areas has become alarming. The use of gas 
is showing great increases as compared to 
last year. At the same time critical ma- 
terials are not available for pipelines and 
gas manufacturing equipment with which 
to meet the increased demand, and the fuel 
oil shortage will also affect the ability of 
gas companies to meet requirements. While 
the revised orders will help us meet this 
situation, it is of utmost importance that 
domestic users of gas practice the strictest 
economy in the operation of gas furnaces 
and other gas-heating appliances. The only 
alternative to effective voluntary curtail- 
ment now is drastic compulsory curtailment 
when the weather turns cold.” 

Mr. Marks emphasized that the revised 
orders are not in themselves adequate to 
prevent shortages in many areas, and that 
supplementary orders and directives dealing 
with particular localities will be required 
from time to time. 

Principal changes in the orders were out- 
lined in the November 20 A. G. A. Infor- 
mation Service Letter which has been dis- 
tributed to company members. 


Biddison Joins WPB 


McDONALD 

. BIDDISON, 
consulting engineer 
for Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, 
Texas, since 1931, 
left for Washington, 
D. C., October 17, 
after accepting an 
appointment as con- 
sultant in the Power 
Branch of the Gas 
Supply Section, War 
Production Board. 

An expert on val- 
uation and rate cases of natural gas utili- 
ties, Mr. Biddison has made many valuable 
contributions to meetings of the American 
Gas Association of which he is a member. 
He is a graduate of the Kansas State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Science 
and received his B.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. 

During 1917-'18, he served as a consult- 
ing engineer on war gases for the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines and in this capacity con- 
ducted a search for helium in natural gas 
in all fields in the United States. He also 
supervised construction of two helium 
plants in North Fort Worth and one in 
Petrolia. 


P. M. Biddison 
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Bicycle Operation 
During the War 


Bi experience summary covered 
in this report is from twenty-three 
property locations, comprising three 
consolidated property groups. A total 
of seventy-nine bicycles are now being 
used. Four consolidated property 
groups report they are using no bicycles 
except for office-to-plant mail and in- 
ter-department messenger service. These 
limited uses have been in effect for a 
number of years prior to the present 
emergency, and no consideration has 
been given in these four groups, up to 
this time, to extending the use of bicy- 
cles as the result of rationing of rubber 
and gasoline. 

In the twenty-three locations covered 
by this report, it was found that al- 
ready there has been some declining 
use of bicycles. The apparent reasons 
for such declining use will be discussed 
later herein. It is our opinion that the 
attempted enlarged use of bicycles is 
probably premature, but that their use 
will increase from time to time as gaso- 
line and tires become scarcer. 


Used by Meter Readers and Collectors 


Bicycles can be used, and are now 
being used by skip meter readers, col- 
lectors, service men under certain lim- 
ited conditions, and by district repre- 
sentatives. Skip readers can use bicy- 
cles because of the distances between 
stopping points, whereas regular meter 
readers cannot because their calls are 
made from house to house or such sim- 
ilar short distances, and thus require 
more walking than riding. Collectors 
can use bicycles for the same reason 
that district representatives find them 
of practical value. Service men who are 
employed only on turn-ons and turn- 
offs, or who are equipped with light 
tool kits for minor adjustments, can 
use bicycles to some advantage. But 
where heavy tools or fittings are re- 
quired to be carried, such use is out of 
the question. The district representa- 
tive plan permits use within certain 
limits; and for such work, bicycles are 
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probably used more regularly than for 
any other, for the reason that district 
representatives are not required to carry 
heavy tools, and their stops are far 
enough apart to justify using bicycles 
between calls. 

In most cases, however, it was sur- 
prising to learn that street cars and 
buses are still preferred for transporta- 
tion between service calls for the 
reasons that (a) with use of cars and 
buses, traffic safety is not a personal 
problem; (b) slight hills and rough 
streets offer objection to use of bicycles, 
and (c) in rainy, windy weather, em- 
ployees prefer to be on foot, where 
buses and street cars are not available. 
In this connection, it should be noted 
that several of the companies who re- 
ported to your committee operate in 
Florida, where most of the territory is 
comparatively level, and an increasing 
tendency towards the use of bicycles in 
that State was observed. 

Almost without exception, the com- 
panies reporting state that bicycles 
were found to be used principally for 
transportation to and from work rather 
than for transportation on the job. 
Salesmen (most of whom are employed 
on survey work rather than in actual 
selling) do not use bicycles between 
calls. Three companies furnished their 
salesmen with bicycles but asked for 
their return when almost total non-use 
for business purposes was discovered. 
It is believed that if and when gasoline 
rationing becomes more acute and ex- 
isting tires are no longer usable for 
personal convenience, there will be a 
tendency towards the use of bicycles in 
this type of work. 

So far as the possibility of accident 
is concerned, no basis for comparison 
is available for the reason that no 
single accident involving a bicycle op- 
erated by an employee has been re- 
ported. Several near-accidents were re- 
ported, which cases arose only where 
traffic rules were ignored. It is believed 
that so far as a possibility of danger is 
concerned, traffic hazards are diminish- 
ing for the reason that fewer automo- 
biles are on the streets, and both mo- 
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Wartime transportation 


torist and bicyclist are becoming used 
to increased bicycle riding. In the three 
property groups using bicycles, em- 
ployees have been cautioned against 
suggesting or making any variation 
from regular traffic rules; except that 
on rural highways, recommendations 
have been made (contrary to generally 
recognized safety rules) that the left 
side of the highway be used. This con- 
forms to the same instructions for pe- 
destrians in the rural areas, which as 
we appreciate lessens the possibility of 
accident, despite the fact that it is con- 
trary to urban traffic rules. 

In summing up the experiences of 
those companies canvassed, it is our 
opinion that (1) bicycles can be used 
successfully for certain limited work; 
(2) they will be used more when gaso- 
line and tire rationing become more 
acute, but (3) the practical use of bicy- 
cles is definitely limited to level coun- 
try and fair weather. 

Three individual cases have been re- 
ported where physical disability re- 
sulted following attempted use of bicy- 
cles by those of mature years. Older 
persons who are not accustomed to the 
pedaling and the attendant physical 
strain are particularly warned against 
using bicycles as a substitute means of 
transportation. 

The recommendations made in this 
article are, of course, subject to consid- 
eration in connection with local and 
State rules and regulations. 








Two features of current home service activities— 
Above. the nutrition center and, right, a Food for 
Fitness demonstration 








Wartime Extras... Contributed by a 
Large Utelety Home Service Department 
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| HE war has broadened home serv- 

| be activities in many utility com- 

panies. Customers are looking to the 
utility for leadership and direction in 
meeting the problems of food ration- 
ing, appliance conservation, and in- 
formation concerning nutrition. 

: Cognizant of these problems, the 
home service activities of the Public 

Service Electric and Gas Company of 

New Jersey are geared for an “‘all out 

job” on the home front. 

The major war activities of home 
service in Public Service are divided 
into four classifications: 


Cover design of booklet written for war 
workers 











1. Nutrition and Conservation Center 
2. Nutrition Progr.m for Homemakers 
3. Home Economics News 
4. Newspaper Advertising 


Nutrition and Conservation Center 

On the sales floor of each district 
office, of which there are twenty-six, 
Public Service has erected a booth 
which is known as the Nutrition and 
Conservation Center. This center is 
staffed at all times by the home serv- 
ice consultant or sales department at- 
tendants. 

Since the subject of nutrition is one 
with which very few people have a 
conversational knowledge, a one-day 
training session was given to those em- 
ployees, other than the home service 
consultant, who were to staff the booth. 

It was felt that since the purpose of 
the center is to disseminate informa- 
tion on nutrition and appliance conser- 
vation, those staffing the center should 
be familiar in a general way with these 
subjects. 











Questions of a complex nature in- 
volving either appliance care or nutti- 
tion are handled by taking the name 
and address, and forwarding the query 
to a responsible person for follow up. 
In the case of nutrition, this would be 
the home service consultant; and ap- 
pliance care would be taken care of 
by the service representative or the ap- 
pliance sales manager. 

Several booklets and pamphlets are 
distributed from the center, the most 
popular of which is the Pack-A-Lunch 
for Victory. 

This booklet consists of sixteen 
pages and is colorfully printed in red 
and blue on white paper. It stresses the 
correct lunch box pattern, gives a list 
of nutritious sandwich fillings and 
sandwich spreads, recipes and instruc- 
tions for carrying hot foods, and easy- 
to-pack desserts. Also covered are 
menus for the “swing shifter” and tips 
on lunch box packing. 

The Pack-A-Lunch for Victory book- 
let is written for the war worker, but 











Sketch from inside page of “Pack-A-Lunch for Victory” 
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Sketch in “Home Economics News’ which accompanies a page of helpful suggestions con- 
cerning the use of eggs as a good meat substitute 


is useable for school lunches or lunch 
at home. It is being distributed on re- 
quest only. So well has this been re- 
ceived that several war plants in Pub- 
lic Service territory have requested 
copies for their entire personnel. 

Other booklets that are distributed 
from the center are the Servel Nutri- 
tion Guide, Meal Planner, and De- 
fense Manual. The pamphlet Eat the 
Right Food, a nutrition piece issued 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is also used. And since Public 
Service is a combination company, five 
booklets dealing with the care of elec- 
tric appliances are also to be found at 
the center. 


Nutrition Program for Homemakers 


In cooperation with the National 
Nutrition Program, Public Service is 
sponsoring nutrition courses for the 
wives, mothers, and daughters of war 
workers. 

This program is known as ‘Food 
for Fitness” and comprises four lec- 
ture-demonstrations that treat a ‘round 
the clock discussion of food habits. It 
is simple, non-technical, “down to 
earth” nutrition. 

In operation, Food for Fitness is 
brought to an industrial area. Experi- 
ence to date has shown that the high 
school auditorium makes an ideal meet- 
ing place. It is usually centrally lo- 
cated, has the necessary working facili- 
ties, and is known. 

When the location and dates have 
been selected, co-sponsorship is sought. 
Local agencies of the Red Cross, Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, and other 
groups who are nutrition-minded have 
proved willing and helpful in aiding 
the program. 

The task of securing a representative 
audience is the next and greatest prob- 
lem. In order to reach the wives, moth- 
ers, and daughters of war workers, the 
cooperation of plant management, hav- 
ing employees living in the area, is 
requested. Experience once again has 
shown that it is difficult to reach the 


proper plant official to make a per- 
sonal presentation of the program. 
Public Service has solved this by pre- 
paring a booklet that in short, simple 
paragraphs outlines the plan. This 
booklet is sent with a personal letter of 
transmittal to the proper plant official. 
This method of approach has brought 
the desired results. 

Full plant cooperation consists of 
mailing a letter to the wife, mother, or 
daughter, on the letterhead of the com- 
pany, and signed by an official of the 
company. This is a letter of invitation 
and gives the necessary information 
for attendance. The second phase is 
the time card stuffer. This is an an- 
nouncement that is placed in each 
worker's time rack the day before the 
program is scheduled to begin. Sup- 
plementing the letter and time card 
stuffer is a poster for the plant bul- 
letin boards which is a formal an- 
nouncement of Food for Fitness. 

A printed program is distributed at 
each session which contains a digest of 
the lecture, the recipes used, and mar- 
keting information. At the final ses- 
sion each person in attendance is given 
a Certificate of Merit for having com- 
pleted the sessions. This certificate is 
a dressed up version of the Govern- 
ment food chart outlining the eight 
basic foods, as issued by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


FITNESS 










He’s on 
the Job 


He's there, one hundred per 
Cent there, Physically strong, 
mentally alert, he works wich 
@ sure and steady rhythm, 
Without dawdling, Without 
the rush that too often spoils 
work and slows Production, 
he's at his job day after day, 
The absentee list Never carries 
his name. His sound health 
18 aN asset—to him and to his 
company. 
NU’ 
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Nutrition-slanted 


Home Economics News 

The Home Economics News, strictly 
speaking, is not a war baby. It had its 
birth some years ago as a single sheet 
containing a few recipes, with a very 
limited circulation. Its real growth, 
however, was attained after Pearl Har- 
bor. 

The Home Economics News today 
is a six-page sheet with a circulation 
approaching 100,000, and is issued 
every two weeks. It is circulated mainly 
through the Nutrition and Conserva- 
tion Centers, with a limited number 


(Continued on page 468) 
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‘Down-to-earth” nutrition is the key- 
note of these popular pamphlets. 
Home Economics News has almost 
100,000 circulation 

































F. H. Payne, American 
Meter Head, Dies 





Francis H. Payne 


RANCIS HERVEY PAYNE, for 51 

years manager of the Metric Metal 
Works Plant at Erie, Pa., and president 
of the American Meter Company, died No- 
vember 10. He was in his seventy-fifth 
year and had been a part of important man- 
ufacturing history in the measurement of 
gas and oil during his more than half a 
century in the utility manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

A graduate of Princeton University, Mr. 
Payne was born April 1, 1868 at Petroleum 
Center, Venango County, Pa., where his 
father, the late Calvin N. Payne, was en- 
gaged in drilling for oil and built the first 
natural gas pipe line in America. His ad- 


vent in the gas meter business was in July, 
1891, when he became secretary and man- 
ager of the Metric Metal Company which 
later became a part of American Meter 
Company. 

Mr. Payne was a director of American 
Meter Company for many years prior to 
his election as vice-president in 1923, and 
as president, in June, 1936. Active in civic 
and national utility affairs, at the time of 
his death he was a director of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, the Erie Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Erie County Health & 
Tuberculosis Association, and president of 
the Board of Library Trustees, Erie. He 
was a director of the First National Bank 
of Erie for many years, chairman of the 
board of the National Bank and Trust Co., 
and member of many clubs and organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Payne is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Myra Lee Payne, and two sons, F. Dana and 
Calvin N. Payne II, also by a sister, Mrs. 
Axtell J. Byles, and a brother, Christy, who, 
before his retirement was treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


H. B. Taylor Is Dead 


B. TAYLOR, of Jackson, Mich., sec- 

. retary and general sales manager of 
the Handley Brown Heater Company, man- 
ufacturers of gas water heaters and con- 
version burners, died October 17. 

A veteran of the first World War, Mr. 
Taylor was born in Lafayette, Ind., and 
educated at Purdue University. Prior to 
joining the Handley organization, he was 
employed by the Consumers Power Co., In- 





for months to come. 


annual convention. 


tentions. 


for the future. 





The Value of Conventions 


(Editorial in Gas Age, October 22 


Reports from men and women who attended the streamlined war meeting of 
the American Gas Association are unanimous in approval of the program, spirit 
and results of the two-day convention. All of the 800 delegates and guests car- 
ried away facts, figures and impressions that will be of value immediately and 


In the face of difficulties—extreme demands on all gas company executives’ 
time and energy, war-time restrictions on travel, crowded hotels, etc.—the 
Chicago gathering again proved the value of the industry's association and its 


As we stated on this page in our last issue, we must all “keep in mind the 
speed at which we are rushing forward today.” A two day national summing- 
up was all the more essential for straight thinking and coordinated action. 

The meeting offered an opportunity for gas industry leaders to report on vital 
programs. It also provided to Government officials a forum where they could 
easily and quickly inform the responsible executives of Federal desires and in- 


Most important warnings issued at the convention were concerned with rap- 
idly impending shortages of materials and man power. All-out war will exact 
its all-out toll, even in highly essential industries such as the gas utility business. 
Executives who heard the warnings at Chicago are much better prepared to plan 








ternational Harvester Co., and J. B. Timber- 
lake & Son. 

Mr. Taylor had been active in the busi- 
ness and civic life of Jackson, having been 
one of the organizers and first president of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, vice- 
president of the Rotary Club and member 
of the American Legion. He was a member 
of the American Gas Association and the 
Association of Gas Appliance and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers. 


W. J. Hinchey, Natural 
Gas Pioneer, Dies 


ILLIAM J. HINCHEY, vice-presi- 

dent and general manager of the 
Kentucky Natural Gas Corporation, Owens- 
boro, Ky., died November 1, bringing to 
a close an outstanding career that spanned 
44 years in the gas business. He was 62 
years of age. 

Mr. Hinchey was a member of that small 
group of pioneer natural gas men whose 
intensive interest in producing, transport- 
ing and selling this fuel was largely respon- 
sible for the tremendous growth and pres- 
ent stature of the industry. He became a 
member of the old Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America a few years after it was 
organized and continued until his death as 
a member of its successor, the Natural Gas 
Section of the American Gas Association. 

Mr. Hinchey’s father helped construct 
one of the first natural gas lines in Amer- 
ica, between Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
Following in his father’s footsteps, Mr. 
Hinchey started his career in the gas busi- 
ness at Bradford, Pa., in May 1898, with 
the Commercial Gas Co., doing general 
service work. Eight years later he was trans- 
ferred to the United Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Co. of Bradford, and in the fall of 1908, 
he joined the Kansas Natural Gas Co., at 
Independence, Kans., as chief inspector of 
pipe lines and distribution systems. When 
this company was taken over by the Cities 
Service Co., he remained until 1922 as 
chief inspector of all the system's properties 
in the Kansas City district. He then be- 
came general superintendent of the Union 
Public Service Co., and continued until 
1929 with Henry L. Doherty Company as 
general superintendent of all distribution 
properties of the Gas Service Co., when 
Doherty purchased Union Public Service. 

In 1929, Mr. Hinchey resigned to join 
the Missouri Kansas Pipe Line Co., as vice- 
president and general manager of the Ken- 
tucky Natural Gas Co., at Owensboro. A 
few years later this company was reorgan- 
ized as the Kentucky Natural Gas Corp., 
and he remained as vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, thus completing 44 years in 
the industry. Mr. Hinchey not only brought 
natural gas to Owensboro on July 15, 1929, 
but later extended the company’s lines to 
60 other communities in Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, and Indiana. 

He was active in civic affairs and was 
greatly loved and respected for his un- 
selfish community service. 
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Gas War Research ... A Program of 


Industrial and Commercial Development 
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HE question 

of the neces- 
sity—not to say 
the desirability— 
of our industry 
engaging in a pro- 
gram of active 
research is not de- 
batable. Not our 
country alone but 
the entire civiliza- 
tion of which we 
are a part, is committed to it to the 
same extent that we as a world are 
committed to the desirability of con- 
stant improvement in our way of life 
and our standard of living. 

It may become necessary from time 
to time, possibly in emergency condi- 
tions like the present, to divert our 
attention and our interest from the 
long range view which research fun- 
damentally and basically takes to con- 
centration upon problems and tasks, 
which, if not dealt with promptly and 
adequately, would destroy completely 
that civilization—an entity so much 
more important than any single ele- 
ment composing it. Like the Western 
pioneer, we nay at times be called 
upon to abandon temporarily the plow 
to pick up the musket. For him, busi- 
ness as usual was out until the imme- 
diate danger to life was removed. 

Fortunately, there appears to be, in 
the judgment of most of us, still an 
opportunity not only to glance hope- 
fully to the future, not only to make 
some plans as to what we will do and 
how we will carry on when these dan- 
gerous days are done, but to actually 
do something about that future. 

The Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research of this Association is con- 
tinuing to carry on a research program 
which it believes represents a definite 
net contribution to the war effort and 





John W. Batten 
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which at the same time looks hope- 
fully toward successful and useful ef- 
fort in improving the lot of all of 
us when this holocaust is over. 
METAL is the dominating word in 
the War Production Program. The 
term ‘Metal’ to the gas industry means 
steel and its many alloys, copper and 
brass, aluminum and magnesium, and 
other items of less importance. The 
processing of metal means to the gas 
industry the application of its fuel to 
melting, to high temperature heating 
for forming, to moderate temperature 
heating for hardening, to lower tem- 
perature heating for stress relieving. 


Application to War Jobs 

These heating processes mean to the 
gas industry the adjustment of exist- 
ing equipment and the design of new 
equipment to conform with the exact- 
ing specifications of Army and Navy 
requirements. Further complications 
arise because wart conditions make 
necessary adjustment to the using of 
other alloys than have heretofore been 
used because of the non-availability or 
shortage of certain essential alloying 
elements, such as tungsten or nickel. 

Shortage of tungsten, because of in- 
ability to maintain imports, forced an 
increase in the use of molybdenum ne- 
cessitating major changes in atmos- 
pheric requirements of gas-fired fur- 
naces. Tremendous increases in the use 
of aluminum necessitated the adjust- 
ment of the application of gas as a 
fuel to meet the heat-treating require- 
ments of this metal. The use of mag- 
nesium, also, has enormously increased 
and made it a major item in industrial 
production. Its heat treatment requires 
almost revolutionary changes in the 
concept of requirements as to gas heat- 
treating equipment. Shortage of cop- 
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per has brought about a change from 
brass to steel for shell casings, pre- 
senting a new set of heating problems. 

The gas industry with its decade of 
experience in the development of the 
technique involved in applying its fuel 
to precision heat-treating demands was 
not unprepared to cope with the prob- 
lems of adjusting its fuel to the 
new situation. Fortunately tremendous 
strides have been made during the past 
10 or 15 years in the development of 
such equipment as large, continuous 
automatically controlled furnaces, units 
designed to heat by radiation only, 
special atmospheres for use in muffle 
or radiant tube furnaces for the pro- 
duction of specified surface finishes, 
high temperature flame impingement 
equipment for hardening steels, and 
numerous other equipments for spe- 
cial purposes. 

The present all-out war effort ma- 
terially increases industry's use of fuel 
for equipment which must produce the 
parts which go into guns, tanks, air- 
planes, under very exacting specifica- 
tions. It is probable that gas is sup- 
plying about 50% of the total heat 
requirements for such purposes. The 
difficulty of obtaining adequate sup- 
plies of fuel oil has markedly increased 
the demand for gas. 


Problems Differ from World War I 

It is fortunate that the activity in 
industrial gas engineering fields, dur- 
ing the past decade or more, had led 
us to develop in the gas industry a 
technique in the application of fuel 
to exacting requirements, and fits us 
in handling with reasonable expedi- 
tion the problems arising now. These 
problems are radically different from 
those at the time of World War I. 
At that time not only was fuel engi- 
neering an almost unknown profes- 
sion, but those elaborate equipments 
which mass automobile production has 
developed, were not yet conceived. 
Such gas fuel as was then used was 




















applied to relative simple equipments 
and in those heating operations re- 
quirements were much less exacting. 
It may be concluded that the qual- 
ity of the product now is superior in 
dimension preciseness, in durability, 
and in other factors important to the 
pursuit of our present war problem. 
The basis on which the American 
Gas Association sponsors and conducts 
research in industrial and commercial 
gas utilization is two-fold. First, it 
sponsors improvement of specific utili- 
zation processes and the development 
of new processes and, second, it sup- 
ports the production of fundamental 
facts end engineering data that are ap- 
plicable to a number of different heat 
applications. I am pleased to report 
that during the Association year 1942 
the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search, with the encouragement and 
support of the Executive Board, has 
aggressively carried on work in both 


fields. 


A. G. A. Research Projects 

There have been five projects actively 
worked on during the year. Two or 
these are projects which pertain to the 
improvement of gas utilization in spe- 
cific fields; one is concerned with the 
development of equipment of a type 
the gas industry has heretofore not 
been able to produce; two are for the 
purpose of developing fundamental 
technical information that is applicable 
in many utilization fields. A brief de- 
scription of these projects may be of 
interest. 

Project No. 43 “Advanced Appli- 





cation of Gas Heat in Bisque Firing” 
was completed early in the Associa- 
tion year. In this project, a technique 
was developed whereby direct radiant 
heat may be applied to the firing of 
dinnerware and other clay products in 
the initial firing, known as “bisque 
firing,” which is carried on at 2200° 
F. and above. Since time immemorial, 
bisque firing has been accomplished in 
kilns equipped with muffles designed 
to prevent contact of the flame and 
products of combustion with the ware. 
The basic principles of muffle kiln de- 
sign were minutely described in books 
written in the 14th Century. Funda- 
mentally there have been very few 
changes in design since then. The 
newly developed method produces 
highest grade ware, with substantial 
reduction in rejects, with much shorter 
cycles and with the entire elimination 
of muffles. In addition, the B.t.u. used 
per ton of ware is the lowest yet re- 
corded for fuel kilns, thus placing gas 
in a new and more favorable position 
with respect to the lower priced com- 
petitive fuels. To date kilns without 
muffles and using this new type of di- 
rect radiant gas heat have been in- 
stalled in seventeen ceramic plants. 
Many more plants are ready to make 
installations as soon as priority limi- 
tations permit. 

Project No. 46 “Improvements in 
Non-Ferrous Metal Melting through 
the Application of Direct Radiant Gas 
Heat’ is now in its second stage. The 
transfer of heat througa crucibles is 
a challenging limitation to efficient 


Large capacity gas-fired walking beam furnaces for hardening projectiles 
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utilization of gas in this field and has 
been the technical factor which has 
restricted our ability to obtain crucible 
melting business in quantity except 
where gas rates are definitely low. The 
project is designed to produce a greater 
heat transfer through the use of direct 
radiant gas heat and to reduce the size 
of needed combustion space. It has 
been demonstrated that higher eff- 
ciencies con be secured by these two 
major improvements as well as by sev- 
eral minor ones. Determination of the 
exact extent of these higher efficiencies, 
and the development of equipment for 
attaining them, constitutes the second 
part of this project, which is now en- 
gaging active attention. 

Project No. 38 “Development of 
Gas Counter Batch-Type Toasters” 
represents the initiation of a new study 
by the committee. Large capacity re- 
volving gas toasters have been sold for 
years but, strange as it may be, no 
manufacturer has been able to pro- 
duce a marketable gas toaster of the 
two or four-slice size for the counter 
trade. This condition results largely 
from the fact that toasting is the most 
critical of all the cooking processes 
and on a commercial scale is a split 
second operation. Working with the 
Committee on Industrial Gas Research, 
a prominent manufacturer has been 
able to produce during the last two 
years a pop-up type automatic gas 
toaster that, authorities who have ex- 
amined it state, meets the needs of 
the trade. It is now at the A. G. A. 
Laboratories going through grueling 
tests on the different kinds of gases. 
Its production must await final patent 
clearance, and the relaxing of restric- 
tions on the use of critical materials. 


Combustion Studies 

As is well known, the committee 
has had conducted at the A. G. A. 
Laboratories over a period of years a 
comprehensive series of research proj- 
ects on the fundamentals of high tem- 
perature combustion of industrial gas. 
Taken as a whole, this constitutes one 
of the most extensive investigations 
for the production of original mate- 
rial that has ever been undertaken in 
this field. The seventh individual proj- 
ect in this series of high temperature 
combustion researches has just been 
completed. This project, known as 





— 





“Determination of Effect of Reducing 
Atmospheres on the Combustion of 
Industrial Gas’ has been reported on 
in two technical research bulletins— 
No. 11 and No. 15. 

No. 15 is just off the press and will 
be distributed immediately throughout 
our industry and in the technical and 
scientific field, so that its valuable ma- 
terial can be studied by engineers and 
others, with a view to its application 
as soon as possible. It presents data 
on the combustion of natural, manu- 
factured and liquid gases with and 
without the application of heat exter- 
nal to the combustion chamber and 
on the effect of catalysts in promoting 
combustion at lower aerations than is 
otherwise practicable. General prop- 
erties of the principal constituents of 
furnace atmospheres, the preparation 
of these atmospheres by gaseous com- 
bustion and their action on metals are 
discussed. Fundamental laws of chem- 
ical equilibrium as applied to furnace 
atmospheres are presented and typical 
calculations included to illustrate their 
use. Analytical data on minute quan- 
tities of intermediate products of com- 
bustion such as aldehydes, organic 
acids and ammonia are included. 

I would like to urge that this new 
bulletin be given careful study by all 
those in every organization whose in- 
terest lies particularly in this field. The 
executives of our companies could as- 
sist greatly in making this bulletin an 
effective instrument by directing at- 
tention to the need for its study. 


Gas Immersion Heater Design 
Ancther research project which the 
committee has assigned to the A. G. A. 
Laboratories concerns “Gas Immer- 
sion Heater Design and Operation.” 
The art of burning gas in tubes and 
utilizing the heat given off by the 
walls of the tubes has had a phenom- 
enal growth. Gas tubes are used for 
heating over the entire temperature 
range from that required for ordinary 
liquids to that required for high tem- 
perature furnace work. The latter 
tubes are known as “Gas Radiant 
Tubes” and the former as “Gas Im- 
mersion Tubes.” Our present project 
is concerned with Gas Immersion 
Tubes. In the development of the art, 
the point of practical limitations has 
been reached, and further progress 
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Gas—Backing Up the Fighting Front 





One of the most prominent show windows in the Michigan Consolidated Gas Company's 

main office building in Detroit has been in continued use for displaying industrial gas ap- 

plications for a longer period than any other gas utility window on record. The window is 

changed every month and is currently showing the important part industrial gas is playing 
in war production factories 


must depend upon many interrelated 
factors that can only be solved by a 
scientific approach, analysis, and their 
correlation. This project is now well 
under way and the first data will be 
published early next year. 

The immersion tube method is des- 
tined to become an increasingly im- 
portant tool in industrial and com- 
mercial heating, but much depends 
upon our ability to develop whet is 
now a good tool into a better tool. I 
might cite one concrete example: 
Deep fat fryers are heated with gas 
immersion tubes and we enjoy a large 
and profitable business from them. But 
the Research Committee is convinced 
that in order to fortify and extend this 
business in the face of very severe com- 
petition, ways must be found to make 
immersion tubes deliver more heat, 
and at faster rates than has yet been 
found possible. The committee be- 
lieves that this is possible and that 
this research is leading the way. 

For the new Association year, the 
committee has been authorized by the 
Executive Board to work toward the 
completion of the projects I have de- 
scribed. At least one more important 
project will probably be inaugurated. 
Studies are now under way to deter- 
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mine the best method of apprdéach. 
This proposed project is in the gen- 
eral field of “furnaceless” heating of 
metals. 

Most metal heating has been done 
in furnaces. These have been highly 
developed to the point where they can 
well be described as “heating ma- 
chines,” because of the mechanical and 
control features which have been in- 
corporated into them. However, there 
has recently grown up in the metal- 
lurgical field a definite trend toward 
a new art, whereby metal of all shapes 
and sizes is heated directly without 
the benefit of any furnace. With elec- 
tricity, this is accomplished in several 
ways, such as, by induction heating, 
or by using the resistance of the metal 
itself to produce internal heat, as ex- 
emplified in wire heating. With gas, 
flame hardening has great possibili- 
ties for such parts as gears and sprock- 
ets, and open flame heating of wire is 
far advanced. 

No one knows how far “furnace- 
less” industrial heating with gas can 
be carried, and no one knows how far 
“furnaceless” heating with electricity 
will go. But one thing is certain—the 
trend is definitely in that direction and 
it behooves the gas industry to keep 











ahead, or fully in stride with, suit- 
able developments. As this procedure 


advances, not only will speed of heat- 


ing be radically increased, but many 
well accepted metallurgical standards 
may be expected to fall from favor, be- 
cause scaling and decarburization result- 
ing from a greatly reduced heating cycle 
may be quite different from that en- 


countered with present heating periods. 


The committee hopes to complete 
its preliminary studies and inaugurate 
this new project before early Spring. 

The supreme challenge of all time 
came to industrial gas and industrial 
gas equipment when the preparedness 
program started and was quickly fol- 
lowed by the all-out war production 
program. It was too late to design new 
furnaces and develop new methods of 
heating them. Immense new factories 
and innumerable expansions of old 
factories meant that equipments had 
to be built the way our manufacturers 
knew how to build them. They had, 
moreover, to be built, shipped and in- 
stalled in great numbers. 


Industrial Engineers’ Contribution 
Fortunately for us, and most fortu- 


nately for the war effort, designs had 


been developed, Aad been tested, and 
had been proved before the rush came. 
Sound research had been conducted 
and it does not seem boastful to say 
that in this the Association played no 
mean part. Advanced engineering, 
based on this sound research and de- 
velopment, had placed our industrial 
equipment manufacturers and our in- 


-dustrial gas engineers in a position 


where they were sure of their prod- 
ucts. Proper installation of this fine 


equipment, together with proper oper- 


ating practices, are contributing fac- 
tors of the important part of industrial 
gas is playing in the war production 
program. Our industrial gas engineers, 
working in close harmony with equip- 
ment manufacturers’ engineers and 
with the production personnel of 
American and Canadian factories, have 


contributed a great deal toward bring- 


ing this condition about. 
There were sound reasons why gas 


-entered this all-out production period 


as the preferred fuel of industry. It 
will undoubtedly remain so during the 
war. Association research, together 
with equipment manufacturer research 


and development, will continue to 





keep it so for the duration and beyond. 
F. J. Rutledge, former chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Gas Re- 
search, who directed the work of this 
committee so successfully over a long 
period of years, pointed out at the 1941 
Executive Conference—"It is a known 
fact that every dollar directly spent on 
this Association research program has 
caused many additional dollars to be 
spent by manufacturers, by customer 
groups, and by others in further de- 
velopment and application.” 


Our task is to encourage continued 
industrial gas research; to continue to 
furnish leadership so that there will 
be no wasted research motion any- 
where in the industry; and to sponsor 
and conduct specific research and de- 
velopment projects which will help the 
entire industry advance its contribution 
in war production. And when peace 
returns, and the nation’s factories are 
reconverted, we must make sure that 
industrial gas will be ready for the 
tasks which will then confront it. 


Dee eee ce Le 


Floyd L. Carlisle is Dead 


LOYD L. CAR- 

LISLE, chair- 
man of the board 
of Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., and of 
Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp., one 
of the most able 
public utility exec- 
utives of the na- 
tion, died Nov. 9. 
He was 61 years 
old. 

A young upstate 
lawyer who became interested in power 
development and banking, Mr. Carlisle 
rose to leadership of the largest public 
utility group in the world. He was the 
guiding figure in the formation of the 
Niagara Hudson Power Corporation in 
1929 and in the series of mergers of sub- 
sidiary companies into Consolidate’ Edi- 
son, which resulted in a greatly simplified 
corporate structure. 

Born in Watertown, N. Y., on Mar. 5, 
1881, he was graduated from Cornell 
University in 1903. After practicing law 
with the firm of Carlisle & Carlisle and 
following banking and other activities, 
Mr. Carlisle entered the public utility 
field in 1920, heading a syndicate which 
bought the Northern New York Utilities, 
Inc., the largest public utility operating 
company in the northern New York re- 
gion and became the chairman of the 
board of directors. In 1921 he came to 
New York to establish the firm of F. L. 
Carlisle & Co., Inc., which conducted an 
investment banking business up to 1934. 

In 1926, under Mr. Carlisle's direction, 
the Northeastern Power Corporation was 
organized. 

His first connection with the Consoli- 
dated Edison group came with his election 
as a director of the New York Edison 
Company in May, 1930. In February 1931 
he was made chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of New York Edison. In May 
1930 he was elected a trustee and in Feb- 
ruary 1932 chairman of the board of Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York, 


F. L. Carlisle 





which later became the present Consoli- 
dated Edison Company of New York. 

During the years 1930-1934 he served at 
various times as a director of The United 
Corporation, Columbia Gas and Electric 
Corporation and United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, and at the time of his 
death served as a director of affiliated 
companies of Niagara Hudson and Con- 
solidated Edison. 


Consolidated Edison Elects 
Tapscott and Fogg 


RUSTEES of 
Consolidated 
Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., 
Nov. 24 named 
Ralph H. Tapscott, 
the company’s pres- 
ident, as its chief 
executive officer, 
thereby succeeding 
to the responsibili- 
ties held by the late 
Floyd L. Carlisle. 
Oscar H. Fogg, vice- 
chairman of the 
board, was elected to the newly created post 
of chairman of the executive committee. 
The offices of chairman and vice-chairman 
of the board were abolished. The board 
indicated that in all other respects Mr. 
Tapscott and Mr. Fogg would perform 
their respective duties as heretofore. 
Similar action was taken by the boards 
of directors of the other System Companies, 
of which the late Mr. Carlisle served as 
chairman, namely, Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, Inc., and New York and Queens 
Electric Light and Power Company. 
Westchester Lighting Company and The 
Yonkers Electric Light and Power Company 
directors also abolished the offices of chair- 
man and vice-chairman of the board, elect- 
ing Mr. Fogg, formerly vice-chairman, to 
the newly created office of chairman of the 
executive committee of each of those com- 
panies. 


Ralph H. Tapscott 
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Gas Cooking ...@10 to 1 Favorite Over 


Electricety tn Urban and Suburban Homes 





(;* cooking is a 10 to 1 favorite 
over electricity in America’s 
27,747,973 urban and suburban homes 
according to a study of the first hous- 
ing survey made by the Bureau of 
Census. This further evidence of the 
overwhelming popularity of gas for 
cooking is revealed in the following 
analysis of the use of gas, electricity 
and other fuels for cooking which was 
compiled entirely from 1940 data re- 
cently released by the United States 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Census. 


Urban Homes 


Generally speaking, urban homes ave 
those in communities having 2,500 or 
more population although several large 
unincorporated areas are excluded and 
are classified as rural non-farm homes. 

Approximately 15,000,000 homes 
representing 73% of the total of 20,- 
289,772 reporting urban homes em- 
ploy gas as the cooking fuel. In 
nine states formidable saturations of 
80% or more of all the occupied 
dwellings reported use this clean eco- 
nomical fuel for cooking. In Cali- 
fornia 1,436,501 dwelling units out 
of 1,548,380 reported in urban areas, 
utilize gas as the cooking fuel, a 
saturation of 93% of all the homes 
covered in that state. Substantial above- 
average saturations were also reported 
for the states of New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, New Jersey, West Virginia, 
Illinois, Maryland and in the District 
of Columbia. It is interesting to note 
that seven-eights of all homes utiliz- 
ing gas as a cooking fuel are located in 
urban areas of the United States. 

That gas is the predominant fuel in 
America’s kitchens is further borne out 
by the fact that, of the entire 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, only five 
show electric cooking saturation ahead 
of gas in urban areas. Gas is not readily 
available in these states, while hydro- 
electric generation is prevalent, be- 
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cause of the characteristics of this ter- 
ritory. 

Wood, coal or coke, kerosene or 
gasoline, and not electricity represent 
the major potential markets for gas. 
Four million two hundred forty-seven 
thousand eight hundred fifty-three or 
21% of all the occupied dwelling 
units reported, utilize one of these 


fuels in urban territories for cooking, 
while electricity trails far behind any 
one of them, having only 1,038,285 
ranges or 5% of all the homes covered. 
This low saturation exists despite the: 
fact that 95% of these homes have 
electric lighting. 


Rural Non-Farm Homes 

Rural non-farm homes are, generall) 
speaking, those located in communities 
with populations of less than 2,500, 


GAS VS. ELECTRICITY AS A COOKING FUEL, BY STATES, FOR THE 


UNITED STATES, 1940 


RURAL NON-FARM 











Cooking* Cooking* 
All Units > of Homes All Units ©, of Homes - 
(Occupied —- — Elec. Lig.* (Occupied —————__ Elec. Ltz.* 
and Unoccup.) Gas Elec. © of Homes and Unoccup.) Gas Elec. % of Homes 
California 1,679,699 92.8 3.6 99.3 468,060 60.9 8.2 90.1 
New York 3,279,539 89.5 2.2 99.3 547,515 41.1 8.3 89.6 
Ohio 1,331,713 89.2 3.4 98.2 365,025 Seek ta 86.8 
Oklahoma 269,613 86.3 0.5 88.9 145,864 44.5 0.7 57.3 
New Jersey 961,347 86.0 1.0 98.1 226,514 52.6 7.6 92.5 
Dist. of Columbia 185,128 85.8 3.5 95.9 -—— — —— 
West Virginia 144,152 84.4 3.9 95.2 199,660 35.1 2.0 76.1 
Illinois 1,687,563 84.2 2.3 98.5 333,505 19.4 10.1 86.2 
Maryland 297,243 81.1 1.9 96.8 143,734 35.1 10.3 81.2 
Kansas 235,019 79.4 3.3 96.0 135,935 40.3 5.9 85.4 
Delaware 38,181 78.7 2.0 94.8 25,029 42.5 6.9 82.2 
Michigan 958,532 77.6 10.0 99.1 322,921 21.5 25.8 88.9 
Pennsylvania 1,764,597 11.0 2.2 98.6 633,218 S2:2 6:3 87.0 
Wisconsin 477,086 73.8 8.0 99.0 205,549 17.4 14.9 84.8 
Connecticut 314,076 73.4 4.1 99.0 147,705 38.4 14.6 94.1 
Nebraska 153,358 ee | 4.7 97.9 94,515 18.7 6.6 87.7 
Texas 845,982 71.3 ..3 84.7 383,239 39.4 3.4 63.0 
Minnesota 394,693 71.1 10.9 98.8 159,769 M.2 03.2 81.7 
Missouri 609,286 70.8 4.1 96.5 219,366 18.2 7.4 75.8 
Indiana 555,147 67.3 5.9 97.6 228,338 18.0 9.8 84.8 
Kentucky 247,957 66.6 1.9 90.6 187,475 14.9 Z.2 60.3 
Wyoming 29,024 66.0 4.8 97.0 25,365 30.1 3.9 76.0 
lowa 320,989 65.2 o.2 97.3 168,924 15.8 7.8 89.6 
Rhode Island 181,143 64.6 3.4 98.7 19,407 13.1 11.0 91.8 
Massachusetts 1,059,441 63.4 3.7 98.8 135,579 17.7 9.3 91.3 
Louisiana 271,064 63.1 0.4 78.5 143,392 23.8 2 48.6 
Colorado 182,794 $7.6 5.8 97.0 96,208 7.4 5.1 74.2 
Arizona 52,878 2 3.6 93.3 62,038 21.0 9.1 (im 
Montana 67,221 54.2 15.6 98.1 56,301 iF. 8.2 79.0. 
Arkansas 127,751 53.6 2.2 76.8 116,225 12.6 1.4 43.6 
South Dakota 45,281 $2.3 2.2 97.3 53,087 7.9 10.2 80.6 
North Dakota 35,118 3.9 $3.5 98.3 49,063 3.9 11.3 82.8 
New Mexico 49,527 19.1 3.3 81.8 50,166 14.9 ee. 46.0 
Virginia 252,179 47.5 7.8 90.3 184,768 6.8 10.0 64.6 
Mississippi 123,104 35.6 3.4 68.1 99,130 6.9 4.1 45.3 
Vermont 33,746 32.5 14.7 98.7 44,036 3.3 7.8 83.7 
Florida 337,494 31.2 13.3 83.2 174,213 5.8 8.9 54.0 
Georgia 296,325 30.8 8.2 73.4 179,371 5.1 10.7 56.6 
Alabama 232,437 29.4 7.9 76.8 164,531 y Pe 6.9 53.8 
New Hampshire 79,549 29.2 9.5 96.4 59,260 2.8 8.0 81.8 
Oregon 184,069 29.1 32.6 98.7 104,744 6.9 14.4 83.3 
Tennessee 283,649 25.7 12.5 84.4 158,037 2.8 Wei2 58.5 
Utah 85,262 25.2 26.4 99.3 39,763 2.8 10.2 93.1 
Maine 94,787 24.8 7.6 96.6 120,424 1.6 5 0 78.5 
Washington 322,164 18.8 31.8 98.6 165,746 2.8 Ss 88.4 
Nevada 13,907 18.5 33.5 97.1 18,086 9.7 13.4 76.5 
South Carolina 126,503 37.8 9.3 74.9 132,422 1.1 7.1 63.1 
North Carolina 246,060 35.2 %2.3 85.4 227,681 5.2 7.§ 68.0 
Idaho 52,975 2.5 40.1 97.3 45,934 0.4 14.2 81.3 
Total U.S. 21,616,352 8,066,837 
U.S. Total - 2 
Occupied Dwellings 20,596,500 73.0 5.1 95.8 7,151,473 24.0 8.7 77.8 
*Although these percentages are based only on the number of reporting (occupied) homes, we assume that: 


unoccupied homes will follow in the same proportion as occupied homes. 
. Source: 16th Census of the United States—1940 
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none of which represent farm premises. 

While it was not expected that, in 
rural non-farm areas, because of the 
limited availability of gas, gas would 
show up as the predominant fuel, the 
picture here is also quite favorable. 
Once again wood, coal or coke, kero- 
sene or gasoline represent the major 
potential markets for the gas industry. 
Gas for cooking is the second largest 
single factor in this field, with a na- 
tional saturation of 24% of all the 
homes reported. The electric industry 
ranks fourth, with a saturation of 9%, 
and a million fewer homes cooking 
with electricity than with gas. This de- 
spite the fact that 78% of the rural 
non-farm homes use electricity for 
lighting. 

California once again leads the coun- 
try in number of rural non-farm 
homes with gas ranges, reporting a 
saturation of 61% or 235,962 dwell- 
ing units out of a state total of 387,551 
homes reporting cooking of all kinds. 
Once again the same trend was indi- 
cated by the states of New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and New Jersey. All these 
states showed a saturation of better 
than 35%. It must be remembered that 
a considerable number of these homes 
are utilizing bottled gas—another 
graphic illustration of just how bot- 
tled gas is the up and coming ally of 
the gas industry in areas where utility 
gas is not available. 





Reappointed Chairman of 
Personnel Committee 


AMES D. DING- 

WELL, JR., as- 
sistant vice-president 
in charge of person- 
nel relations of the 
Washington Gas 
Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has 
been reappointed 
chairman of the 
Committee on Per- 
sonnel Practices of 
the American Gas 
Association by Ar- 
thur F. Bridge, presi- 
dent of the Association. 

In making the reappointment, President 
Bridge commended Mr. Dingwell for the 
outstanding contributions of the committee 
under his leadership and stated that it was 
imperative that the Association’s personnel 
work be continued under able and experi- 
enced leadership during this critical war 
period. 





J. D. Dingwell, Jr. 








een, 


The A. G. A. Rate Committee at its meeting November 20 in New York to discuss war con- 
ditions. Left to right, seated—G. 1. Vincent, Central New York Power Corp.; C. L. Follmer 
(chairman), Consolidated Gas Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore; I. L. Craig, Phila- 
delphia Electric Co.; and A. I. Phillips, consulting engineer. Standing—Harry W eitzman, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.; §. S. Mason, Washington Gas Light Co.; Robb Quinby, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co.; C. F. deMey, Columbia Engineering Corp.; A. Gordon King, A. G. A.: 


Frederick C. Beck, United Gas Pipe Line Co. 


; R. E. Keller, Ebasco Services ; Benjamin Miller, 


Gas Advisers, Inc.; and Kurwin R. Boyes, A. G. A. 


Among the valuable achievements of the 
Committee on Personnel Practices during 
the past year was the preparation of a com- 
plete outline of suggested procedure for the 
guidance of companies seeking essential 
deferments. Entitled “The A, B, C of Oc- 
cupational Deferment Procedure,’’ this in- 
formation had the wholehearted endorse- 
ment of General Lewis B. Hershey, director 
of the Selective Service System. At present, 
the committee is developing a list of critical 
occupations in the gas industry for use in 
solving the manpower problem. 

Mr. Dingwell has been associated with 
the Washington Gas Light Company since 
1933. Prior to that time, he was employed 
by the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric 
Co. and the Pawtucket Gas Company. 


A. R. Bailey Is U. S. 
Army Major 


R. BAILEY, 
A assistant to 
the president, Coast 
Counties Gas & 
Electric Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., has 
been appointed a 
Major in the U. S. 
Army. Major Bailey 
reported for active 
duty on November 9 
at Fort Mason, San 
Francisco, where he 
is personnel officer 
for the various ports 
of embarkation and staging camps in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. He may be addressed 
as follows: 

Major Alan R. Bailey, T.C. 
S.F.P.E. 
Fort Mason 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Major Bailey has been associated with 
Coast Counties for many years and is widely 


Major Bailey 





acquainted among utility companies and 
manufacturers. 

In addition to his numerous executive 
duties, Major Bailey has taken an active 
part in Association work. For several years 
he has been a member of the Subcommittee 
on Approval Requirements for Central 
Heating Gas Appliances. In June, 1941, 
he was appointed its chairman. 

The Approval Requirements Committee 
at its recent meeting unanimously adopted 
a resolution providing for the resumption 
by Major Bailey of the chairmanship of his 
committee following the war. 


Heads Rate Committee 
for Third Year 


OR the third 

consecutive year 
C. L. Follmer, man- 
ager of the Rate Re- 
search Department 
of the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company 
of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Md., has been 
appointed chairman 
of the Rate Commit- 
tee of the American 
Gas Association. 

Made up of rate 
experts the Rate Committee meets regularly 
and considers current developments on rates 
and related matters. For the past year these 
problems have been almost wholly con- 
cerned with wartime operations. In order 
to assure continuity of the committee's de- 
liberations President A. F. Bridge has re- 
appointed the entire 1942 personnel. 

From 1924 to date Mr. Follmer has been 
associated with the Consolidated Gas Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of Baltimore 
and since 1938 as manager of the Rate Re- 
search Department. 


C. L. Follmer 
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N. H. Gellert Heads 
Utility Group 


HENRY 

GELLERT 
has been elected 
chairman of the 
board and president 
of the American 
States Utilities Cor- 
poration, succeeding 
J. B. Whitworth of 
Chesterton, Md. 
Other officers elected 
are Dr. Willson B. 
Moody of Omaha, 
Neb., vice-president ; 
George W. Dill, also 
of Omaha, secretary; and W. C. Welmon 
of Los Angeles, treasurer. 

The corporation will close its office in 
Chestertown and open an office in Phila- 
delphia, while the secretary's office will be 
located in Omaha. Headquarters of Mr. 
Gellert will remain in Philadelphia where 
his offices as management consultant are 
now located. 

Mr. Gellert retains his management busi- 
ness through which he directs the operation 
of the Great Lakes Utilities Co., Atlantic 
Gas Corp., Pennsylvania & Southern Gas 
Co., and supervises the management of the 
Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. He is a 
former director of the American Gas As- 
sociation, trustee of the Institute of Gas 
Technology, and member of several national 
engineering societies. 


ui) 


N. Henry Gellert 


Advertising Appointments 


CARL WOLF, chairman of the Com- 

. mittee on National Advertising of the 
American Gas Association, has announced 
the following appointments to his commit- 
tee: 

D. P. Hartson, vice-president and general 
manager, Equitable Gas Company, Pitts- 
burgh, representing participating companies 
in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and West 
Virginia. 

Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, rep- 
resenting participating companies in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Indiana and Minne- 
sota. 

H. P. J. Steinmetz, vice-president in 
charge of sales, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, representing participat- 
ing companies in New Jersey. 
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Fred B. Hofft, vice-president, The United 
Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, repre- 
senting participating companies in Eastern 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Mr. Wolf also announced that Will C. 
Grant, advertising director of the Lone Star 
Gas System, Dallas, has been appointed a 
member of the national advertising copy 
committee, succeeding Willard G. Wiegel, 
who has been appointed personnel manager 
of that company. 


Woman Utility Head Wins 
Further Recognition 


ARY E. DIL- 

LON, presi- 
dent and board 
chairman of the 
Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company, 
Coney Island, N. Y., 
who holds the 
unique distinction of 
being the only 
woman in the nation 
to head a major util- 
ity company, was 
further recognized 
November 8 when 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York City 
appointed her to succeed William R. 
Crowley of Brooklyn as a member of the 
Board of Education to serve until 1946. 

Active in the civic, business and charita- 
ble life of her borough for many years, Miss 
Dillon’s ability and untiring effort have 
won her unstinted praise from many 
sources, including her friend, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. She is now serving as chair- 
man of the Brooklyn Civilian Defense Of- 
fice, a post to which she was appointed by 
Mayor LaGuardia. 

She is a director and past vice-president 
of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce; a 
member of the Brooklyn advisory board of 
the City Planning Commission, and of the 
Mayor's Business Advisory Committee; a 
director of the Brooklyn chapter, American 
Red Cross; a member of the Brooklyn De- 
fense Recreation Committee and the execu- 
tive committee of the New York Defense 
Recreation Committee. 

Miss Dillon became head of the Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company in 1926. She went 
to work for the company as a clerk in 1903 
and later became general manager and vice- 
president. 


Mary E. Dillon 
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A.G.A. Past President 
Heads Standard Oil 


W. GALLA- 
. GHER, vice- 
president and a di- 
rector of Standard 
Oil Company of 
New Jersey for a 
number of years, has 
been elected chair- 
man of that organi- 
zation, following the 
retirement of Wal- 
ter C. Teagle. A 
former president of 
Ralph W. Gallagher the American Gas 
Association (1931- 
1932), he is regarded as one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on natural gas and 
oil production. 

Mr. Gallagher has been employed by 
Standard since November, 1896. In 1926 
he was elected president of The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, a subsidiary of 
Standard, and in November, 1933, he be- 
came a member of the Standard board to 
take charge of all the company’s natural 
gas interests. 

A 13,000-ton Standard Oil tanker was 
named in his honor at its launching in Jan- 
uary, 1933. The late Mrs. Gallagher was 
sponsor of the vessel. 


Reynolds to Assist 
Surgeon General 


PPOINTMENT of Edward Reynolds, 
president of the Columbia Gas and 
Electric Corporation, New York, N. Y., as 
special assistant to the Surgeon General of 
the Army, Major General James C. Magee, 
was announced by the War Department, 
November 10. Mr. Reynolds will have the 
supervision and direction of the non-pro- 
fessional functions of the Surgeon General's 
office, his duties primarily relating to the 
procurement of medical supplies for the 
Army. 

Mr. Reynolds is also chairman of the 
board of the Columbia Engineering Corpo- 
ration. He was graduated from Harvard in 
1915 and served as an officer in the Navy 
in the first World War. 


Dr. Davis to Direct 
WPB Research Work 


R. HARVEY N. DAVIS, president of 

Stevens Institute of Technology, has 
been appointed director of the Office of 
Production Research and Development, just 
established by the War Production Board. 
In this capacity, Dr. Davis will serve as 
technical adviser to WPB Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson on engineering and scientific 
matters. It is his general responsibility to 
initiate such technical evaluation, research 
and development work as will advance the 
war program. 








G. E. Whitwell Heads 
Philadelphia C. of C. 


EORGE E. 

WHIT - 
WELL, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales of Philadelphia 
Electric Company, 
has been elected 
president of the re- 
cently merged Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
and Board of Trade 
of Philadelphia. The 
merger of the 109- 
year-old Board of 
Trade and the 51- 
year-old Chamber of Commerce was effected 
on Sept. 21. 

Mr. Whitwell is chairman of the Man- 
aging Committee of the American Gas As- 
sociation Testing Laboratories and has long 
been active in national utility affairs. He is 
a graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has been associated with 
the gas and electric business since 1920. 

He is co-inventor, with Daniel J. Young, 
of the Young-Whitwell back-run process of 
water gas manufacture. 





George E. Whitwell 


Win McCarter Awards 
for Life Saving 


ILLIAM H. HICKMAN, an em- 

ployee of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
Charleston, W. Va., was honored October 
13 when he received the McCarter Medal 
and Certificate for having performed an 
outstanding act of life saving by the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. At the 
risk of his own life, Mr. Hickman had 
lifted a fellow employee, Fred Hickel, from 
a meter pit after the latter had been over- 
come by gas and gasoline vapors, and had 
promptly revived him by artificial respira- 
tion. His courageous action brought him 


not only the McCarter Medal, awarded by 
the American Gas Association, but also the 
President’s Medal of the National Safety 
Council. 

Presentation of both awards took place 
at a meeting of 190 company employees 
in the American Legion Hall at Grants- 
ville. In acknowledging the awards, Mr. 
Hickman modestiy disclaimed personal 
credit, declaring that his act was automatic 
as a result of the first aid training given 
by his company for just such emergencies. 
Speakers at the meeting which featured a 
program of safety and personnel items in- 
cluded O. L. FitzRandolph, safety and per- 
sonnel director, and Willard P. Smith, as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Another gas utility employee, Charles J. 
Mihok, fitter, customers’ service depart- 
ment, The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, received national recognition for the 
second time on November 5 when he re- 
viewed a McCarter Bar for repeating a sig- 
nal life-saving performance. Mr. Mihok re- 
vived a woman who had been overcome by 
gas. He had originally performed a sim- 
ilar feat on November 11, 1939, for which 
he was awarded a McCarter Medal and 
Certificate. 

McCarter awards are made possible by 
the generosity of Thomas N. McCarter, 
chairman of the Board, Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey. 


Eskin to WPB 


G. ESKIN, director of the Robertshaw 
S Research Laboratory, has been ap 
pointed by Donald M. Nelson to serve as 
a “‘dollar-a-year’” man on the War Produc- 
tion Board. Mr. Eskin has been assigned to 
the Industrial Conservation Section, Speci- 
fications Branch. 

Charles K. Strobel has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the Robertshaw Research 
Laboratory to carry on the research program 
under way. Mr. Strobel became a member 
of the Robertshaw Thermostat Company's 
Research Laboratory in September 1940. 





CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 


National Association of Man- 
ufacturers & Congress of 
America 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 2-4 


8-9 American Management Asso- 
ciation Insurance Conference 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


10 American Standards Associa- 
tion, Annual Meeting 
Hotel Astor, New York, 
MY 


JANUARY 
Jan. 13-14 American Management Asso- 
ciation Marketing Conference 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, III. 
FEBRUARY 
Feb. 10-12 American Management Asso- 
ciation Personnel Conference 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
MARCH 
A. G. A, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Conference 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Mar. 11-12 
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Wiegel Appointed 
Personnel Manager 


PPOINTMENT 
of Willard G. 
Wiegel to be person- 
nel manager of the 
Lone Star Gas Sys- 
tem was announced 
recently by D. A. 
Hulcy, president of 
the company. 

Mr. Wiegel has 
been with the com- 
pany since 1928 and 
in 1935 was ap- 
pointed advertising 
manager in the ad- 
vertising-public relations department. He is 
a past president of the Dallas Advertising 
League, a recipient of its most valuable mem- 
ber award in 1937, and for the last six years 
has served en the national advertising com- 
mittee of the American Gas Association. Ad- 
vertisements of the company written by Mr. 
Wiegel have won high awards for a number 
of years in the annual better-copy contest of 
the Public Utilities Advertising Association. 





W.G. Wiegel 


On PT Boat Dut 


- > . aa 





Ensign Richard Melville North, son of 
M. F. North, general sales manager of the 
Northern Indiana Public Service. Company, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., who is now on PT boat 
duty in foreign waters. Ensign North was 
district representative for the Ruud Manu- 
facturing Co. in Indiana prior to his enlist- 
ment in the armed services 
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Salvage Film Offered 


to Gas Utilities 


20-MINUTE sound slide film, ‘‘Let’s 

Get in the Scrap,” produced by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West 49th St., New York, N. Y., has been 
made available at $5.00 per copy to aid the 
government’s salvage drive. Several gas 
utilities already using the film report that 
it is most effective for individual plant 
showings. More than 600 industrial firms 
are making use of the presentation which 
was designed by the country’s leading sal- 
vage experts. 

The first five minutes of the film em- 
phasize the importance of the nationwide 
scrap campaign, pointing out that without 
an ample scrap pile our major war plants 
cannot maintain top production speed. The 
remainder of the film tells how to organ- 
ize the campaign within an industrial plant. 
Boiled down, the essential recommendations 
are: 

Appoint an executive who has author- 
ity to organize and carry out the de- 
cisions of the salvage committee in 
charge of the drive. 

Prepare a complete inventory of the 
scrap in your plant. 

Instruct foremen and plant personnel 
in the necessity for a successful scrap 
campaign in which all in the plant must 
cooperate. 


Copies of the film may be secured by 
writing directly to the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 


Priority-Free Pipe 

NEW priority-free pipe, which can re- 
A place steel pipe for a number of im- 
portant uses, has been developed by the 
Flintkote Co. using Vinsol, a synthetic resin 
made from pine tree rosin by Hercules 
Powder Co. The new material consists of 
layers of paper impregnated with the resin 
and subjected to a pressure of 1,500 pounds. 


Starts Advertising 
Clearing House 


S a service to the gas industry, Sur- 
face Combustion, Toledo, Ohio, has 
established a clearing house of gas utility 
advertising with the purpose of encourag- 
ing gas companies to maintain adequate 
public contacts during the War period. 
Under the direction of W. J. Grover, mar- 
keting director of the company, this cam- 
paign to make the gas industry aware of 
the possibilities in the most progressive 
advertising in its ranks, has the over-all 
theme, “It’s Cheaper To Hold a Market 
Than To Rebuild One.” 

The first group of utility wartime ad- 
vertisements together with an _ attractive 
folder in which to file them, was mailed 
recently to a large group of gas companies. 
It contains outstanding examples of cur- 
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rent advertising with emphasis on conser- 
vation, limitation orders, war effort, and 
service themes. The series of advertisements 
reproduced in the first portfolio is accom- 
panied by suggestions on how to retain cus- 
tomer good will and assist in building a 
post-war market. Additional mailings will 
be made from time to time. 

In -making this valuable service available 
to the gas industry, Surface Combustion 
points out that utility advertising has three 
important objectives in addition to the 
Number One job of defeating the Axis: 
it must maintain the benefits of previous 
merchandising effort and the position now 
held by gas; it must obtain a better appre- 
ciation of the utility as a good citizen; and 
it must build a preference for gas service 
on which the utility can capitalize in the 
post-war market. 


MTT 








New err in ‘Meine 
Gas Advertising 


Fuel Oil and Kerosene 
Sales Up in 1941 


ELIVERIES of fuel oil and kerosene 

were of record volume in 1941 ac- 
cording to a survey conducted by the Pe- 
troleam Economics Division, Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the In- 
terior (Mineral Market Report No. MMS 
1026), results of which were released No- 
vember 5. Sales of fuel oil rose to 554,- 
329,000 barrels in 1941, an increase of 11 
per cent as compared with 1940, the previ- 
ous record year. Defense activities were 
the direct cause of greatly increased sales to 
railroads, gas and electric power plants, 
smelters, mines, manufacturing industries 
and the United States Services, according to 
the vec 
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“What on earth has a battleship got to do with my cooking?” 


sacx: Plenty, Mom .. . plenty! They tell me down at the Navy 
yard almost everything that goes into making those babies 
is cooked with Gas. 

motner: Cooked? What do you mean cooked . . . 


sack:  Heat-treated . . . to give the metal proper toughness. For 
instance, Gas cooks armor plate so it will shake off big shells 
and not shatter under gunfire. And the steel for tanks, guns, 
planes and bombs . . . they're all cooked with Gas! 

motuen: But why Gas? 

sack: | Why Gas! You ought to know . . . because it saves time and 
money makin’ a battlewagon—just as it saves you time and 
money cookin’ a meal! 

motner: So that's why they say we may be asked to conserve Gas for home 
uses this winter. 


sack: That's itr, Mom . . . Gas is mighty important stuff, and they 
need lots of it to win the war! 


motmen: Well, if I can help... I'll be glad to do my bit. 


sack: Now you're cookin’ with Gas ... Mom! 





% 85,000,000 Americans depend on 
Gas to save time, money and food ia 
cooking . . . to preserve food safely in 
silent Gas refrigerators . . . to heat 
water and homes. That's why they've 
made the Gas Company community 
headquarters for cooking and nutri- 
tion information! If you want the 
latest advice on these all-important 
subjects... consult your Gas Company 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


GAS @ 


is vital to war Pini 
... use it wisely! 














®) Buy War Bonds today—save for the Certified Performance Gas range of tomorrow. 


A new human interest approach is introduced in this latest national gas industry advertise- 
ment scheduled for publication in December magazines 
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Paul R. Jones, Cities 


Service Secretary, Dies 


AUL ROBERTSON JONES, director 

and secretary of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, New York, since it was organized in 
1910, and an officer of many other utility 
corporations, died Nov. 10. He was sixty- 
six years old. 

When the Cities Service Company was or- 
ganized, Mr. Jones was named secretary, a 
position he held until his death. He was 
also chief auditor in charge of all account- 
ing for the organization, which called for his 
traveling from 30,000 to 40,000 miles a year 
throughout the United States. Prior to join- 
ing Cities Service, Mr. Jones was secretary 
of The Lincoln Gas and Electric Company. 

He was a member of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, the American Gas Associ- 
ation, the Ohio Society, the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the Academy of Po- 
litical Science. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Alma Malone 
Jones; a daughter, Mrs. S. Dwight Parker, 
and a brother, Dr. Wiley Jones, of Denver. 


CP News Letter Makes 


Its Bow 


HE first edition of “CP News Letter 

and Opinion” made its bow on No- 
vember 16, filled with items of interest to the 
gas industry. Published by the Association 
of Gas Appliance and Equipment Manu- 
facturers, 60 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., the purpose of this bulletin, accord- 
ing to John E. Bogan, sales promotion 
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What Happens to 


manager, is “a desire on the part of CP 
gas range manufacturers to provide a terse 
digest of developments, trends and ideas 
. to help the gas industry hold the 
gas cooking load in tomorrow's market.” 
The first issue pays particular attention 
to the forthcoming CP campaign which will 
have as its theme, “Buy War Bonds Today 
—Save for Tomorrow's CP Gas Range.” 
Pithy news items make up the balance of 
the letter. It will be published periodically 
and contributions will be welcomed by Mr. 
Bogan, the editor. 


Mid-Southeastern 


Gas Association 


L. McCUEN, Duke Power Co., Char- 

. lotte, N. C., was elected president 
of the Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 
at the one-day meeting held in Raleigh, 
N. C., November 13. Other officers named 
at this meeting are: E. J. Meade, Atlanta 
Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga., first vice-presi- 
dent; J. S. Rider, Sumter Gas and Power 
Co., Sumter, S. C., second vice-president; 
and Edward W. Ruggles, North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., secretary. 


Gas Directory 
HE Federal Power Commission has an- 
nounced the publication of a Directory 
of Gas Utilities giving names and addresses 
of gas companies in the United States with 
much data on operations. 
The directory is sold at $2.00 a copy by 
the Federal Power Commission on checks pay- 
able to the Treasurer of the United States. 


Salvaged Scrap Iron 





Thousands of tons of scrap iron and steel are melted in natural gas open hearth furnaces at 

the steel mills. This photograph shows a 20-ton gas open hearth furnace with a box full 

of scrap being charged through the center door. Gas controls, reversing valves and stack 

controls are shown at left. About 12 hours later the scrap will be high grade steel ready to 

make bombs to crush the Axis. (Photo courtesy John P. Brosius, Chairman, Metal Treating 
and Melting Committee) 


Controllers’ Study of 
Post-War Problems 


THOUGHT-PROVOKING 6sstudy_ of 

war and post-war controllership prob- 
lems is presented in a new booklet, ‘““War- 
time Planning To Meet Post-War Prob- 
lems,” just published by The Controllers 
Institute of America, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Prepared by a committee 
headed by Oscar N. Lindahl, Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Co., and former president of 
The Institute, the 55-page bulletin makes 
a valuable contribution to sound business 
management. 

According to the authors, the report “‘con- 
stitutes an effort (1) to make an appraisal 
of what post-war conditions will be; (2) 
to determine what the problems of control- 
lers in that era will be; and (3) to sug- 
gest ways and means of meeting them.” 
Considerable space is devoted to an analysis 
of financial structures and accounting pol- 
icies with an eye to war problems and 
their permanent effect. 

Of special interest are chapters on “Cur- 
rent and Post-War Problems Arising from 
War Contracts,” ‘Post-War Utilization of 
Surplus Plant Facilities,” ‘Tax Adminis- 
tration,” and ‘Relations with Governmental 
Agencies.”” There is also an appendix which 
refers specifically to public utility company 
problems. 

Copies of this report are available from 
The Institute at a price of $1.00 per copy. 


Asks Recognition for 
Mineral Industries 


N a thoughtful and provocative article 

in the October issue of ‘Mineral Indus- 
tries,” published by the Pennsylvania State 
College, Edward Steidle, dean of the School 
of Mineral Industries, calls for more recog- 
nition of the different branches of the min- 
eral industries, including petroleum engi- 
neering, ceramics and fuel technology. De- 
claring that the “true valuation of mineral 
products as measured in terms of service to 
peace and war is incalculable,” Dean Steidle 
maintains that the public generally, the gov- 
ernment and educational institutions have 
failed to recognize fully the role of minerals 
in modern industry. 

In addition to calling for unified plans 
of operation for schools of mineral indus- 
tries, Dean Steidle presents a forward-look- 
ing plan of action. 


Borger Advanced 


D. BORGER, formerly assistant treas- 
urer of The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company, has been elected treasurer and di- 
rector. Mr. Borger succeeds the late Sidney 
J. Ratcliffe, who died in September of this 
year. He is a brother of Edward M. Borger, 
president of The Peoples Natural Gas Com- 
pany, who left recently on a leave of ab- 
sence to join the American Field Service 
abroad as an ambulance driver. 
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Stub Plan Accounting Used in Connection 
with Material Issues 


ONSOLIDATION of certain forms orig- 

inating in the field and the incorpo- 
ration of the stub plan to effect a saving 
in the paper work, simplify the accounting 
procedure and reduce the number of forms 
routing through the General Accounting 
Department, were the purposes of the com- 
pany in drafting the Miscellaneous Order 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

This new form supersedes and makes ob- 
solete five separate company forms for- 
merly known as the Material Issue Ticket, 
Retirement Advice, Material Return Ad- 
vice, Customer's Ticket, and the General 
Instruction Form. 

The stub plan is not a new feature with 
the company, for early in 1937 this plan 
was adopted and placed in effect through 
the medium of the Payroll Distribution 
Time Ticket, and it was from this success- 
ful operation that the knowledge was 
gained which led to the adoption of the 
stub plan on other accounting forms. Since 
the installation of the Miscellaneous Order 
with its stub feature, the saving of time 
resulting from the fewer forms being pre- 
pared and handled by field employees has 
been satisfactory, while the reduction in 
the volume routing through the General 
Accounting Department has shown a de- 
crease of approximately 28 per cent. 


Purpose of Form 


The purpose of the Miscellaneous Order 
is to report and charge: 


A. Work done on blanket construction 
work orders, job orders (work charged 
to others), maintenance and operating 
accounts, and the issue, excess return 
and salvage return of material and 
supply. 

B. The retirement of property on a retire- 
ment blanket work order and the sal- 
vage of material in connection there- 
with. 

C. Instructions to perform work on cus- 
tomers’ premises which does not re- 
quire material. Miscellaneous orders 
used for this purpose are not for- 
warded to the General Accounting De- 
partment nor are they given a num- 
ber by the local storekeeper, but are 
kept by the district for local use only. 


Preparation of the Miscellaneous Order 


Three sheets of this form constitute a 
set, each set being prenumbered for local 
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By H. R. BUFFINGTON 


Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. 


district control only, as each number must 
be accounted for by the District Engineer- 
ing Department in connection with posting 
the maps and records. 

A stub section of four stubs is in the 
upper right-hand section of the form, and 
each stub bears an identifying number at 
the left end. The top stub is reserved for 
work order number. The first sheet of each 
set has the stub section perforated and is 
known as the original. 

Material issues and returns to stock in 
connection with blanket construction and 
maintenance, operation, job orders, or a 
combination of any of these, are made on 
one miscellaneous order to the extent of 
four stubs. Maintenance or operating charges 
made in connection with a retirement, are 
reported on one miscellaneous order within 
the limit of four stubs. 

All material issued or returned which is 
listed on the miscellaneous order is refer- 
enced by placing in the last column in the 
body of the order the stub number on 
which the charge or credit account has 
been entered. This column is headed “Stub 
Reference Number.” Such reference ties the 
stub and body of the order together and 
gives the necessary identification for future 
reference after stubs have been detached. 

The original copy of the Miscellaneous 
Order on which material has been issued 
or returned and retirements have been 
made, is submitted to the General Account- 
ing Department when each job is completed 
or at the end of each monthly accounting 
period. 

The Work Order stub is used only when 
work order material is issued, returned, 
retired or salvaged on the order. 

One carbon copy is retained for the 
storeroom file, and the other is forwarded 
to the District Engineering Department. 
The form is prepared in longhand in tripli- 
cate by the district engineer or the person 
in charge of the work to be done. The 
employee preparing the order enters the 
charge accounts on the appropriate stubs. 
When the order is used in connection with 
a blanket work order, the work order num- 
ber is inserted in the main body of the 
order and on all stubs used. 
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Information To Be Supplied 


The information required in the upper 
left-hand portion of the order differs 
slightly depending upon the use of the 
Miscellaneous Order: 


A. For blanket work orders and mainte- 
nance accounts—All information is 
shown except in the case of “town” 
or “rural,” where only the appropri- 
ate designation, never both, is used. 
The address, if required by the issuing 
office, is supplied. 

B. For job orders and operating accounts 
—Date, material ticket number, store- 
room, location and description of work 
are shown. 


The person preparing the order inserts in 
the spaces provided, the necessary informa- 
tion depending upon the type of the order: 


Retirement Data—Year installed, units 
retired description of material, blanket 
work order stub number in stub ref- 
erence column. 

Construction Additions, Maintenance, 
Operation and Job Orders—Descrip- 
tion of material, estimated quantity 
required, company code number when 
available, blanket work order stub 
number or appropriate operating ac- 
count stub number, in stub reference 
column. 


The person executing the Miscellaneous 
Order corrects the quantity retired when 
original estimate is incorrect, verifies the 
descriptive data, lists the material items to 
be returned to the storeroom (for example, 
if a guy is retired, the anchor, rod, wire, 
clamps, etc. are listed), and inserts the 
stub reference number of the blanket work 
order number for each material item re- 
turned to the storeroom. 

For each item of material issued, the 
person executing the Miscellaneous Order 
records quantity returned to storeroom as 
excess material; and quantity returned to 
storeroom as salvage, listing separately for 
each account and the blanket work order 
number with references to the appropriate 
stubs. Care is exercised so that excess re- 
turns affect the account or work order to 
which the material was originally charged. 

All material charges, returns and net 
issues are shown on all copies of the Mis- 
cellaneous Order. 














The storekeeper does not issue material 
on a Miscellaneous Order unless all ma- 
terial items are reference numbered to a 
stub bearing the work order number, ac- 
count or a job order number. The store- 
keeper inserts the material ticket number 
as follows; on the original copy, on the 
body of the form and on each stub used, 
and on the first and second carbon copies, 
only on the body of the order. 

The material stock code numbers not 
shown by the issuing office are inserted. All 
material charges, returns and net issues are 
shown on all copies of the Order. Net is- 
sues are shown in black when issues exceed 
the returns. When gross issues are less than 
the returns, resulting in a credit net issue, 
the quantity is shown in red. Care is ex- 
ercised with respect to correct designation 
of credit net issues. The unit and unit 
prices are inserted. The storekeeper or his 
assistant acknowledges all excess material 
returned or salvaged material received in 
the storeroom by dating and signing the 
Miscellaneous Order. 


Advantages of the Miscellaneous Order 
Prior to the adoption of the Miscellane- 
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ous Order, the material ticket, upon arrival 
in the General Accounting Department, 
was checked for extensions, and the credits 
were summarized by stock code accounts. 
Tickets were then sorted into expense ac- 
count order, totaled and balanced with the 
summary of credits to stock. The journal 
was then prepared for posting. 

The use of the Miscellaneous Order has 
changed this method. When the Miscel- 
laneous Orders are received by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Department they are ex- 
tended and reviewed. When a sufficient 
number are available they are released to a 
clerk who detaches the stubs from the body 
of the order and sorts the stubs in work 
order or account order. This group of 
stubs is then forwarded to the various book- 
keepers who by use of a two-register Sund- 
strand Class A accounting machine (with 
certain automatic features) tape the stubs 
charged to each account and post the totals 
to the summary ledger cards. The body of 
the Miscellaneous Orders of this same 
group is also released to a bookkeeper and 
the credits to stock are summarized in a 
similar manner. The credit side of each 
group is balanced against the charges. Sev- 
eral groups of stubs and orders are re- 





























leased throughout the month with the final 
group including the last Miscellaneous Or- 
der issued in the monthly accounting pe- 
riod. By this method it is possible for the 
bookkeepers to post continuously through- 
out the month, and the peak which for- 
merly occurred has been eliminated. 


Join Controllers Institute 


ELDON M. PAGETT, assistant sec- 

retary of the Pan American Gas 
Company, and Lloyd V. Tracht, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of the 
United Gas Corporation, both of Houston, 
Texas, have been elected to membership in 
the Controllers Institute of America, a tech- 
nical and professional organization of con- 
trollers devoted to improvement of control- 
lership procedure. 


Milne Heads Auditors 


OBERT B. MILNE, auditor of Co- 

lumbia Engineering Corp., New York, 
has been elected president of the Institute 
of Internal Auditors, Inc. 
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Residential Section Activities Outlined at 
Managing Committee Meeting 


PROGRAM of 
activities for 
the Residential Sec- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
for the new year 
was outlined at a 
meeting of the Man- 
aging Committee in 
Chicago, October 4. 
E. J. Boyer, of 
Minneapolis, retiring 
chairman of the Sec- 
tion, opened the 
meeting and intro- 
duced B. A. Seiple of Asbury Park, N. J., 
incoming chairman, who presided. 
Emphasizing the importance of maintain- 
ing public acceptance of residential gas 
service during the war, Mr. Seiple referred 
to the depression period of the early 1930's 
as having proved beyond question the value 
of the residential load and revenues in main- 
taining the solvency of the gas industry. He 
stated that the post-war cycle would in- 
evitably bring a resurgence of residential 
business and that the Association and com- 
pany programs should be prepared with 
this in mind. He commended the action of 
the Association in setting up a Post-War 
Planning Committee. 





B. A. Seiple 


War Bond-Range Program 


W. M. Chamberlain, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., chairman of the Domestic Range 
Committee, outlined the ‘Deferred Deliv- 
ery Freedom Purchase Plan” being pre- 
pared by John Bogan, Association of Gas 
Appliances and Equipment Manufacturers. 
This plan, which is based upon the pur- 
chase of war bonds with the purpose of 
converting them later into gas appliance 
purchases, is awaiting government approval. 

Refrigeration Committee activities were 
discussed by C. V. Sorenson, of Hammond, 
Ind., chairman, and incoming vice-chairman 
of the Section. This committee will con- 
tinue the recent series of refrigeration bul- 
letins illustrating effective methods of 
keeping gas refrigeration in the public eye 
and will supplement this service with a 
series of institutional advertisements for gas 
company use covering conservation of gas 
and equipment and the value of gas refrig- 
eration. 

The work of the House Heating and 
Winter Air Conditioning Committee, ac- 
cording to W. L. Jones, of Webster Groves, 
Mo., chairman, will center around the pro- 
posed Certified Performance requirements 
for gas-fired forced-air heating installa- 
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tions. All phases of this plan, including 
promotion, will be considered. 

Jeannette Campbell, of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the Home Service Committee, 
presented a comprehensive plan of work for 
that group, including such subjects as (1) 
regional organization, (2) home service in 
war time, (3) fuel conservation, (4) equip- 
ment conservation, (5) planning for the 
future, and (6) special demonstrations. 

Activities to stimulate market and eco- 
nomic research will continue unabated, Hall 
M. Henry, of Cambridge, Mass., chairman 
of the Market and Economic Research Com- 
mittee, reported. A revision of the 1936 
Association report on gas house heating 
rates, servicing and sales promotion will be 
made and the committee will release shortly 
a case study on the economic life of gas ap- 
pliances. Mr. Henry also stated that a study 
of the value of new business activities 
would be undertaken. 

An outline of the past year’s activities 
of the Housing and Realty Projects Com- 
mittee, Marcy L. Sperry, Washington, D. C., 
chairman, read at the meeting, revealed that 
this committee had done important work in 
connection with Federal housing agencies, 


housing utility standards, and competitors’ 
activities. 

Mr. Seiple announced that the Residen- 
tial Section’s Sales and Service Relations 
Committee would be discontinued this year 
but that representatives of the Section 
would serve on the Technical Section’s Ap- 
pliance Servicing Committee. 

In the absence of George W. Brown, of 
Newark, N. J., chairman of the Window 
and Store Display Committee, and C. S. 
Stackpole, of Baltimore, Md., chairman of 
the Water Heating Committee, reports of 
these groups were held in abeyance. 

The meeting concluded with a general 
discussion of the value of the Sales Man- 
agers’ Round Table Discussions held dur- 
ing the past year, and it was agreed that 
each region would determine its own needs. 
It was reported that the New York-New 
Jersey and Eastern Natural Gas groups 
were planning fall meetings of this char- 
acter. 


FIRE LOSS 


Gas appliances and gas fuel have dropped 
to 25th place in incidence of fires and 
26th place in dollar losses, according to the 
latest estimates of the National Fire Pre- 
vention Association. This is far lower than 
the record of any other fuel and fuel equip- 
ment. 





Advertising the Gas Range of the Future 
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Setting the stage for tomorrow, these current gas utility advertisements anticipate the end of 
wartime restrictions and future gas range developments. It’s a new trend in gas advertising. 
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How S. F. Women Give Time 
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o'clock. 


5-45 stom again! Mrs. 
Ae Cleo Filsinger arrives 
with bundles after another good 
day’s work for defense. It is just 
a quarter to six by the clock. 


ICTURED above is a typical illustra- 

tion of how to prepare a dinner in 45 
minutes flat. When women are working 
for defense, they must learn to add extra 
hours to their day and give those hours 
to the service of their country. The demon- 
stration was given by Mrs. Cleo Filsinger, 
home service director, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., San Francisco, and was photographed by 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin. 

Sponsored by the S. F. County Nutrition 
Council, a series of such demonstrations by 
Mrs. Filsinger, a council member, showed 
women how to give their time to Red Cross, 
A.W.V.S. and other defense and relief 
agencies and still manage simple, nutri- 
tious, attractive meals for their families—or 
for themselves if they live alone. 

Here is how it's done: 

You work until 5 o'clock at a defense 
center and allow yourself 45 minutes to 
reach home, stopping to select whatever 
you may need as you pass the store. 

This is your menu, which, incidentally, 
supports the national ‘Share-the-Meat”’ pro- 
gram: Casserole of baked beans with bacon 
and catsup, apples, Danish squash, fresh 
buttered chard, cole slaw with mustard 
dressing, whole wheat bread and butter, 
pears and gingersnaps, crackers and cheese, 
coffee for grownups, milk for all. 

And here is your time schedule: 


5:45—Arrive home, light oven, set at 400 
degrees Fahrenheit, then remove wraps. 
5:50—Wash squash and place in oven whole. 
6:00—Prepare casserole and place in oven. 
6:05—Wash and trim cabbage and place in 
refrigerator to chill. Prepare dressing. 





—Um! Um! The * —The chard 
casserole with 6:10 





* 


an 


put in boiling water. 
6:15—Arrange dessert ready to serve and 
fix cheese and cracker board. Put 
salted water on to boil. 
:20—Shred cabbage, add dressing and ar- 
range in bowl. Place on table. 


an 
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:10—Wash chard in several waters and 


to Defense Jobs 





- —Arrange . —Now youcan 
washed, cleaned, 6:20 shredded cab- 6:30 say “Dinner is 
beans, apples,baconlooks Mrs Filsinger puts it in bage in salad bowl 
good enough to eat! Put boiling water. It will be well chilled from being on the table to keep 
into oven (the squash is ready at 6:25 and give in refrigerator since five you well and ready for 
already there) at 6 her menu necessary minutes after six; it’s next day’s work at de- 
greens. now 6:20. 


ii’s served!” There’s milk 





fense headquarters. 


6:25—Put on bread, pour water, split 
squash and remove seeds. Drain and 
season chard, arrange on plate with 
squash quartered around. Serve cas- 
serole and pour milk. 

6:30—Dinner is served. 


Good News for the Marines! 


OOD news for the Marines is con- 

tained in the latest news item which 
demonstrates anew the flexibility and adapt- 
ability of utility home service organizations 
to the war emergency. Under the direction 
of Irene Hickey, home service director, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
members of the Detroit Marine Corps 
League Auxiliary recently finished baking 60 
dozen cookies to be mailed to Marine train- 
ing camps. And each week, the unit expects 
to mail 50 pounds of homemade goodies 
to a platoon designated by Capt. Charles 


Popp, head of Marine recruiting in the city. 

The auxiliary, made up of mothers, wives, 
daughters and sisters of Marines in active 
service, meets regularly at the gas company 
auditorium to bake the cookies. It all started 
when a homemaker at a home service dem- 
onstration asked if the Marine auxiliary 
could use the home service facilities for this 
purpose. 

Thursday has been set aside for this ac- 
tivity. Each week two groups come in— 
one at 9:00 o'clock and another at 11:00 
—and make about 700 man-size cookies. 





Baking cookies for the Marines 
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Metal Congress Features Gas in War Production 


ASED on the obvious fact that “this 

is a war of metals” the 1942 National 
Metal Congress and Exposition was the fo- 
cal point of thousands of the men who 
have the responsibility of turning the na- 
tion’s supply of metals into arms, arma- 
ment, and military transport on land and 
sea. The Metal Congress extended from Oc- 
tober 12 to October 16 with parallel ses- 
sions every morning and afternoon. The ex- 
position was open each day from twelve 
noon to ten-thirty P. M., with an attend- 
ance of over 52,000 persons. The attend- 
ance was limited to those interested in met- 
als and metal treating, as the public was 
not admitted. 

The Metal Congress was a Mecca for in- 
dustrial gas men and manufacturers of in- 
dustrial gas equipment. On Wednesday the 
American Gas Association Metal Treating 
and Melting Committee held its organiza- 
tion meeting for the Association year 1943. 
This meeting was presided over by John P. 
Brosius, of the Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the committee, and a 
complete program of committee work for 
the new year was arranged. 





Warren D. Fuller, The Selas Company, 
demonstrating method of quickly removing 
radiant gas burner from furnace wall 


Representing the A. G. A. Metal Treat- 
ing and Melting Committee, Frederick O. 
Hess, president, The Selas Company, Phil- 
adelphia, who is a member of the commit- 
tee, presented a paper at the Metal Con- 
gress entitled ‘Advances in Fast Surface 
Hardening.” This paper described some of 
the startling recent developments in apply- 
ing gas to metal heating at rates heretofore 


considered impossible. Mr. Hess gave an 
example where 40,000,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. 
of combustion space is released per hour, 
pointing out that this is about ten times 
the “maximum possible” only a few years 
ago. Such tremendous heat releases, undet 
perfectly controlled conditions, are open- 
ing up entirely new conceptions of indus- 
trial gas heating. Copies of Mr. Hess’ paper 
can be secured from A. G. A. Headquarters. 

The Thursday afternoon session of the 
National Metal Congress was presided over 
by E. G. de Coriolis, research director, Sur- 
face Combustion, who skillfully conducted 
a symposium on the large heat-treating op- 
erations which included a number of prom- 
inent metallurgists and company executives. 

The National Metal Exposition held con- 
currently with the Metal Congress was a 
large, well-planned educational display de- 
signed to help those responsible for war 
production to produce more and better arms 
and ammunition. Demonstrations of new 
and speedier methods and equipment for 
nearly every type of heat treating were 
held. The attendance was composed mostly 
of production engineers, superintendents 





Industrial gas equipment in full operation 
at National Machine Works’ exhibit 


Crowds watching magician at the booth of 
Despatch Oven Company 


Demonstration of new type gas-heated tool 
furnaces. Delaware Tool Steel Corporation 





Busy scene at Surface Combustion display. 
Note close attention paid to gas exhibits in 
this well-conceived demonstration 
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Demonstration of open gas flame annealing 
of 20mm. steel cartridge cases. Morrison 
Engineering Company 
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Crowd watching Selas demonstration of 
hardening 75mm. army piercing shot with 
4-minute heating cycle 














and executives of plants throughout the 
country that are turning out war materials 
at a rapidly increasing pace. Hundreds of 
Army and Navy officers were present get- 
ting firsthand information on equipment 
and improved heat-treating processes. 
Industrial gas equipment was effectively 

displayed at the exposition and all exhibits 
and demonstrations were geared to the war 
production effort. The following industrial 
gas equipment manufacturers conducted dis- 
plays: 

National Machine Works 

Surface Combustion 

The Selas Company 

American Gas Furnace Company 

Despatch Oven Company 

Morrison Engineering Company 

Delaware Steel Tool Company 

Baker Furnace Company 

McCann Furnace Company 


Noticeable was the trend toward open 
flame or furnaceless heating, as exemplified 
in both the industrial gas exhibits and in 





the exhibits of industrial electric heating. 
Morrison Engineering Company featured a 
demonstration of annealing cartridge cases 
with open gas flames. The Selas Company's 
demonstration of the new four-minute cycle 
of heating 55 mm. armor-piercing shot to 
hardening temperature with gas without the 
use of conventional furnaces, attracted big 
crowds every day. Selas also demonstrated 
open gas flame hardening of gears and other 
parts used in tanks and halftracks. 

National Machine Works demonstrated 
the extent to which flexibility of turndown 
has been developed. Burners of many sizes 
and types were shown operating on a 25 to 
1 turndown ratio with complete combustion 
throughout the entire range. 

Industrial gas men from all parts of the 
U. S. and Canada were present and took 
advantage of the opportunity to hold busi- 
ness conferences with customers from their 
own cities and to investigate jointly the new 
industrial gas production equipment being 
demonstrated. 
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Industrial Gas Meeting at Metal Congress 


HE annual 

breakfast of the 
Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section, 
during the National 
Metal Congress, 
was held at the Ho- 
tel Statler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The 
banner attendance 
was composed of in- 
dustrial gas engi- 
neers, equipment 
company engineers 
and executives, edi- 
tors of metals magazines, prominent metal- 
lurgists and others. 

Eugene D. Milener, secretary, Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section, introduced 
Ben H. Gardner, vice-president, Columbia 
Engineering Corp., the newly elected chair- 
man of the Section, who presided at the 
breakfast. It was his first official act since 
he was elected to head the Section. 

W. H. Hagen, vice-president, The East 
Ohio Gas Company, welcomed the group 
to Cleveland and explained some of the 
problems natural gas companies face this 
winter in meeting the house heating load 
that will be superimposed on the big war 
production load now being carried. He gave 
assurance that the industry was taking 
every step necessary to keep the supply up 
to standard, pointing out that the local com- 
pany was storing gas both above and below 
ground. 

Dr. Kent H. Van Horn, of the Alumi- 
num Company of America, was the official 
representative of the American Society for 
Metals at the breakfast. Dr. Van Horn 
reviewed some of the highlights of heat- 
treating metals as applied in the more mod- 
ern war production plants and congratu- 
lated the industrial gas men and equipment 
manufacturers on the effective way in which 


B. H. Gardner 


industrial gas is helping speed war produc- 
tion through the improved heat treatment 
of metals. 

Closing the breakfast, W. E. Steinwedell, 
president, Gas Machinery Company, said 
he thought this annual affair was well 
worthwhile, that he had attended them 
since they were originated and that he 
hoped to attend many more. 

Following the breakfast the Metal Treat- 
ing and Melting Committee of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section held its 
organization meeting for the 1943 Asso- 
ciation year. Chairman John P. Brosius, 
Equitable Gas Company, presided at this 
meeting. 


Gas Furnace Table 





A good example of how industrial gas 
equipment is being modernized in appear- 
ance as well as mechanically is this “Fur- 
nace Table” of American Gas Furnace 
Company. Compact, good looking, easy to 
keep clean, this versatile package combines 
gas equipment for forging, heat treating, 
lead hardening, cyanide hardening, salt bath 
hardening and tempering. Odd jobs like 
soldering iron heating can also be done 
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CAS AT WORK 





The first army in history to be served 
toast at its bases and camps is the U. S. 
fighting force. Savory Equipment Com- 
pany has started a trade-paper advertising 
campaign to further popularize the well 
known heavy duty revolving toaster, the 
radiant gas models of which have recently 
been streamlined and otherwise modern- 
ized. 

Sd 


The W.A.A.C.’S use modern gas deck 
ovens in their training as mess officers at 
Ft. Des Moines. 





A popular use for wire-mesh-type industrial 
gas conveyer furnace 


o 


American Stove Company is featuring 
an improved flue system for “island” in- 
stallations of heavy duty gas ranges. Bill 
Frick says this has been a big help in get- 
ting gas ranges installed in army camps 
and navy bases. 


No restrictions on new ideas for the 
duration. 
- 


Under the leadership of Dean M. L. 
Enger, College of Engineering, University 
of Illinois, a four-day short course in heat 
treating for porcelain enamelers has just 
been completed at the university. The 
course was sponsored by the Porcelain 
Enamel Institute. Enamelists are looking 
toward the post-war period. 


° 


Wartime Conference was recently held 
by the National Restaurant Association. 
Featured was Carl Sorby who spoke on 
gas equipment at the Duncan Hines Fam- 
ily Dinner. Tom Gallagher discussed gas 
and gas appliances at the session devoted 
to “How the Dealer is Prepared to Serve 
You.” 

o 


From a small start a few years ago, 
machines for producing over 30,000 cu. ft. 
of special industrial furnace atmosphere 
gas each are now standard equipment for 
use in plants making heavy war products. 
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C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 
Gets Army-Navy “E” 





W. Wallace Kemp, president, receives the 
“E” flag from Major Thomas G. Lanphier, 
Army Air Corps 


IRESENTATION of the Army-Navy “E”’ 

to The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., well 
known manufacturers of industrial gas 
equipment, took place at the company’s 
plant in Baltimore on November 12. Seven 
hundred workers and their families, Army 
and Navy officers, and State and City of- 
ficials attended. 

The “E” flag was presented by Major 
Thomas G. Lanphier, Army Air Corps, to 
W. Wallace Kemp, president of the seventy- 
six year old industrial gas concern and son 
of the founder. Incidentally, Mr. Kemp 
qualifies as the oldest employee, having 
served the company for forty-four years. 

The “E” pins were accepted by a repre- 
sentative group of employees, comprising 
J. Elmer DeHaven—forty years’ service, 
William Hunt—thirty-six years, and Miss 
Edna Hanson, who made the acceptance 
speech, twenty-four years. 

The following night a dinner-dance was 
given to all employees and their families, at 
which time Mr. Kemp individually pre- 
sented the “E”’ pins. 

Elmer B. Dunkak, vice-president and 
general manager, points out that the award 
results from the Kemp company’s part in 
meeting the greatly expanded requirements 
of the process industries for gas heating 
and dehydration machinery. 


Carbon Black | Plant 


In Louisiana 


HALF-MILLION-DOLLAR furnace- 

type plant for the manufacture of car- 
bon black from natural gas will be erected 
at Eola, La., according to Joseph L. Mc- 
Hugh, state conservation commissioner. It 
will play a port in this country’s synthetic 
rubber production. 

The new plant is being built by the 
Southern Carbon Company and will con- 
sume gas that is presently being flared or 
vented into the air in Avoyelles Parish, 
about 120 miles north-west of New Orleans. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS 
ADVERTISING FOR DECEMBER 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces that full-page 
advertisements will appear in the trade and business magazines listed below during 
| the month of December. These advertisements are prepared in cooperation with the 
| Committee on National Advertising as a part of the industry’s national advertising 
| campaign. 

MAGAZINE 

General Manufacturing 


| BUSINESS WEEK (Dec. 19—34 page) Now it’s dehydrated foods for war! . . . an- | 
other “victory job” for clean, controllable | 
GAS 


THEME 


| Metals Industry | 
| ‘THE IRON AGE (Dec. 24) Victory could depend on this one bolt! 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


Ceramic Industry 


Bobbins of glass yarn... 
product made with GAS. 


| 
GLASS INDUSTRY another vital | 
| 


Hotel and Restaurant Field 


Behind the Army’s “Master Menu” 
GAS for cooking and baking 


| HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Hospital Field 


“Hello Mom! They're taking swell care of 
me!’ Yes . . . and GAS-cooked and GAS- 
baked food is one of the reasons. 


MODERN HOSPITAL 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., Required 
By the Acts of Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 


Of American Gas Association Monthly published monthly, except July-Aug. which is combined, 
at Brattleboro, Vt., for October 1, 1942. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Jarres M. Beall, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Editor of the American Gas Association Monthly and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership. management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form. to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher. editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, American Gas Association, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York. N. Y.; 
Editor, James M. Beall, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, None; Business 
Managers, None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation. its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm. company. or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address. as well as those of each individual member, must be given.) 

American Gas Association, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York; President, George S. Hawley; 
Vice-President, A. F. Bridge; Treasurer, Ernest R. Acker; Managing Director, Alexander Forward 
(all of 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.). 

3. That the known bondholders, aches and other security holders owning or hoiding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders. and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months preceding the date 
shown above is (This information is required from daily publications only.) 


JAMES M. BEALL, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1942. 

LAWRENCE P. BROWN, 
Notary Public Queens Co. No. 198, Reg. No. 5181 
Cert. filed in N. Y. Co. No. 149, Reg. No. 3-B-109 


Commission expires march 30, 1943 


(Seal) 
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An Operating Study of the Value of Gasoline 
for Gas-Making Purposes 


HE results of a preliminary investiga- 

tion made upon a request of the Chi- 
cago Office of Petroleum Coordinator to 
determine the value of gasoline for gas- 
making purposes indicated that it could 
successfully be used. This preliminary re- 
port was based on data obtained in the 
laboratory and was published earlier this 
year. 

The data presented in this report covers 
the results of operating tests made at the 
Fond du Lac plant of the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company on September 2, 1942. 

The water gas machine was a Semet- 
Solvay eight foot reverse flow type installed 
in 1938. The superheater contained forty- 
two courses of checker brick, eighty-eight 
bricks per course. The bricks were stag- 
gered with two inch spacing. The car- 
buretor contained no checker brick. 

The oil pump used was a Viking rotary 
pump directly connected to an electric mo- 
tor which operates only when the oil is 
being introduced. The oil was metered 
through a National meter and introduced 
into the top of the carburetor through an 
Anthony spray. Normally the oil is pre- 
heated ahead of the meter. When introduc- 
ing gasoline the oil preheater was by-passed 
and the pressure was reduced to forty-five 
pounds. The temperature of the gasoline 
was 75° F. This plant's oil lines have both 
threaded and welded joints. 


Only One Leak 


The oil line from the tank truck to the 
machine and the oil pump were frequently 
inspected for leaks. Only one small leak 
developed, this being at the top of the car- 
buretor where the oil line was connected 
to the oil spray. Since the gasoline was used 
directly from a truck tank, no information 
was developed regarding possible hazards 
of storing gasoline in existing gas oil stor- 
age tanks. 

The pyrometer was located in the top of 
the superheater which on this type of ma- 
chine corresponds to the base of the super- 
heater on a standard three shell set. The 
pyrometer is connected to a Leeds and 
Northrup recorder. 

The machine was equipped with air and 
steam meters and a U.G.I. automatic con- 
trol. The B.t.u. content of the gas made 
was determined and recorded with a late 
model Thomas recording calorimeter. 

The machine was operated for about an 
hour and a half with the fuel oil normally 
used. A switch was then made to gasoline 


By W. H. GANLEY 
Falley Petroleum Company 
Chicago 
and 
R. W. STAFFORD 


Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 
Chicago 


without any changes in operation other 
than bypassing the oil preheater. 

The generator fuel was 100% coal, 
twelve-hundred pounds being charged every 
twelve runs. The coal used was a 5 x 2 
Fleming Elkhorn containing about 314% 
ash. 

The period of the test was 10.6 hours 
during which time 1965 gallons of gasoline 
were used. 

The fuel bed in the generator was 
cleaned or clinkered the morning of the day 
before the test run. The normal practice 
at Fond du Lac is to clean the fuel bed 
after forty hours’ operation. Since the ma- 
chine is operated between ten and twelve 
hours per day, the fuel bed is cleaned about 
twice a week. 

The temperature at the top of the super- 
heater was 1450° F. at the start of the test. 
Fourteen gallons of gasoline were used per 
run but this quantity was reduced to eleven 
gallons after two hours because of an in- 
crease in the B.t.u. content of the gas. At 
the same time the temperature was dropped 
to 1400° F. Operations were continued at 
this temperature for two hours and then 
temperatures were raised 50° at a time over 
a 214 hour period until 1650° F. was 
reached. After a small amount of lamp 
black appeared in the washbox overflow 
and qualitative tests showed naphthalene 
present, the temperatures were reduced to 
1450° F. and held there during the last 
two hours of the test period. 

The operating cycle used was as follows: 


Sec. 
Blast 45 Total generator air—3400 cu.it. 
Blowrun 7 Total generator air— 450 cu.ft. 
Uprun 99 30 lbs. Steam per minute 
Backrun 52 75 lbs. Steam per minute 
Final Uprun 7 30 lbs. Steam per minute 
Air Purge 


Total Cycle 217 


The following are results obtained with 
gasoline as compared with results obtained 
with other enriching agents normally used 
at the Fond du Lac plant: 
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Crude Fuel 

Gasoline Oil Oil 
B.t.u. of Finished Gas 519 $22 §22 
Fuel-Lbs. per M.C.F. 22.2 22.1 22.5 
Oil-Gallons per M.C.F. 2.60 3.04 2.93 
Make per Hour—M.C.F. 71.2 78.8 79.5 
Make per Run—Cu ft. 4900 5434 5480 


Steam—Lbs. per M.C.F. 24.2 21.8 21.6 
Generator Air—Cu.ft. 

per M.C.F. 785 710 703 
Cu.ft. Air per Ibs. steam 32.4 32.5 32.5 
Percent Backrun Steam 55 55 55 
B.t.u. contributed to gas 


per gal. 116,000 100,000 103,000 
Cu.ft. Oil Gas per Gal. 75.0 67.5 70.5 
B.t.u. per Cu.ft. Oil Gas 1550 1480 1460 
Ho2S Grains per 100 Cu. ft. 70 140* 100 


*This oil contained 2 44% sulphur. 
M.C.F. = 1000 cubic feet. 


These figures do not reflect the most 
efficient operation with gasoline because 
of changes in operation during the day, 
made in order to determine the effect of 
various cracking temperatures. The results 
shown on the other two enriching agents 
represent operating figures recorded over 
thirty day periods. 


Cracking Temperatures 


Trowel tests and observations of the wash- 
box overflow indicated that the best crack- 
ing temperature for gasoline is about 1450° 
F. in this particular machine. At 1550 and 
1600 degrees F. a small amount of lamp- 
black appeared in the washbox overflow. 
At 1400 to 1450 degrees F. the naphthalene 
test showed none present. At 1500 to 1550 
degrees F. the test showed considerable 
naphthalene. 

During this test the time of contact on 
this machine was fifteen seconds, while 
with a standard three shell machine it will 
average about five seconds. Due to this 
difference in time of contact, a higher tem- 
perature will pzubably be required with a 
standard machine which has checker brick 
in both the carburetor and superheater. 

The make per hour was lower with gaso- 
line than with the crude oil and fuel oil. 
For the first four hours of the test, the 
average make per hour was 78.5 MCF. Dur- 
ing this period the temperature was around 
1450° F. The higher temperatures (1500- 
1650°) required longer blast periods which 
increased the length of the cycle and re- 
duced the number of cycles per hour. Dur- 
ing the first four hours of the test period, 
the runs per hour averaged 17.5 and the 
make per run 4474 cubic feet. For the bal- 
ance of the test period, the runs per hour 
averaged 12.4 and the make per run 5320 
cubic feet, or 66.2 MCF per hour. If the 
temperature carried during the first four 
hours had been maintained throughout the 
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entire test period, the average make per 
hour would undoubtedly have been between 
75 and 80 MCF. 

While it was not possible to determine 
the amount of tar produced with gasoline, 
observations of the washbox overflow in- 
dicated that the tar production is consider- 
ably less than with the crude oil. 

The results of tests and analysis of gas 
samples below show actual analysis of 
samples taken during test operation. Dur- 
ing these tests samples of all the back-run 
blue gases, up-run blue gases, and blast 
gases were collected in gas bags. They also 
show analysis of sample taken from outlet 
of storage holder before the use of gasoline 
was started. This represents the gas made 
under normal operations using crude oil. 

In Test Number 1, these gases represent 
composite samples taken between the 33rd 
and 45th runs on gasoline and between the 
Sth and 6th coaling of the day's run. There 
were twelve runs during this period. In 
Test Number II, these gases represent com- 
posite samples taken between the 93rd and 
105th runs on gasoline and between the 
10th and 11th coaling of the day’s run. 
There were twelve runs during this period. 

These sets of samples were taken from 
the machine as follows: 


Blast gases taken from top of generator dur- 
ing the blast period. 

Uprun blue gas taken from top of generator 
during the uprun period. 

Backrun blue gas taken from backrun pipe 
during the backrun period. 


Two samples were taken at the outlet of 
the purifiers. One sample was taken about 
three hours after the test started; the other 
was taken four hours later. These samples 
represented the finished gas made with gas- 
oline. 


RESULTS OF TESTS AND ANALYSES 


All gas analyses were made by the Bureau 
of Mines Gas Analyzer over mercury and 
are reported in per cent by volume. 

The hydrogen sulphide tests were made 
by means of the Tutweiler Burette. 

The specific gravity tests were made by 
the Schilling Gas Density apparatus. 

The naphthalene tests were made by pass- 
ing the gas through picric acid solution and 
observing the presence or absence of a 
precipitate. This test was only qualitative. 

The heating values of the gas produced 
were taken from a Thomas Calorimeter 
chart. 

For purposes of comparison the composi- 
tion of the combined uprun and backrun 
blue gas was calculated as follows: 

Since 55% of the total steam used per 
run was used on the backrun, it was as- 
sumed that 55% of the total blue gas made 
per run was made on the backrun and 45% 
on the uprun. The composition of the com- 
bined uprun and backrun blue gas was cal- 
culated by taking 45% of the constitutents 
of the uprun blue gas and adding it to 55% 
of the constituents of the backrun blue gas. 
This was done with the blue gas analyses 
of Tests I and II and the results of the two 
tests were averaged. An average was also 
made of the blast gas analyses of both tests. 
The calculated average composition of the 
total blue gas made, blast gases and finished 
gas is as follows: 


Blast Blue Finished 

Sample vas Gas Gas 
Carbon Dioxide 13.7 4.5 $.3 
Illuminants 0.1 0.4 9.3 
Oxygen 0.8 0.8 0.4 
Carbon Monoxide 8.8 30.4 22.3 
Hydrogen 3.4 52.0 pe | 
Methane 0.4 3.5 10.4 
Ethane — —. 2.0 
Nitrogen 72.8 8.4 19.2 
Total 00.0 100.0 100.0 

B.t.u. Calculated 43 305 519 


The cubic foot of blast gas made per 
cubic foot of generator air was calculated by 
dividing the nitrogen in the blast gases into 
the nitrogen in air (79%). This gave 
1.085. The average amount of generator 
air used per blowrun was 450 cubic feet, 
which produced 488 cubic feet of blowrun 
gas per run. This was 10% of the total 
average gas made per run. 

The percentage of blue gas in the finished 
gas was calculated from the percentage of 
carbon monoxide in the blue gas and the 
finished gas. The carbon monoxide content 
of the finished gas was corrected for the 
carbon monoxide in the blowrun gas. This 
correction was made by deducting 10% of 
the carbon monoxide in the blowrun gas 
(blast gas) from the percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the finished gas. This gave the 
per cent of carbon monoxide in the finished 
gas due to the blue gas. The percentage of 
blue gas in the finished gas was calculated 
by dividing the percent of carbon monoxide 
in the blue gas into the per cent of carbon 
monoxide in the finished gas. The per cent 
of oil gas in the finished gas was taken as 
the difference between 100 and the com- 
bined blue gas and blowrun gas. (Blue gas 
includes whatever coal gas was recovered 
from the coal used for generator fuel.) 

Assuming the same composition for the 
blue gas and blowrun gas with normal op- 
eration using crude oil and fue! oil, the 
finished gas was calculated to contain the 
following: 


Crude Fuel 

Gasoline Oil Oil 
% Blowrun Gas 10.0 9.0 8.9 
% Blue Gas 70.5 70.5 70.5 
% Oil Gas 19.5 20.5 20.6 
B.t.u.duetoOilGas 301.5 303.0 303.0 


From these results and the oil used per 
M Cu-ft., the B.t.u. per gallon, cubic feet 
of oil gas made per gallon, and the B.t.u. 
per cubic foot of oil gas were calculated. 


OF GAS SAMPLES 











Enriching Medium 


” Crade Oil Test Number ——— Used as Enriching 


edtum 


Test Number II—Gasoline Used as Enriching 


Medium 





Composite Sample of Gases Taken 





Composite Sample of Gases Taken 


























Between 33rd and 45th Runs on Between 93rd and 105th Runs on Average of Finished 
Method of Sampling Snap Gasoline and Between 5th and 6th Snap Gasoline and Between 10th and Snap Gas Samples, 
Sample Coaling of Day's Run. Sample 11th Coaling of Day's Run. Sample Test No. I and 
Total of 12 Runs. Total of 12 Runs. No. II 
Sendout Backrun Outlet of Backrun Outlet of 
Sampling Point Line Top of Generator Pipe Purifiers Top of Generator Pipe Purifiers 
Regular Uprun Backrun Finished Uprun Backrun Finished 
Kind of Gas City Gas BlueGas BlastGas Blue Gas Gas Blue Gas Blast Gas BlueGas Gas 
Carbon Dioxide 5.6 3.4 14.0 4.8 5.4 4.2 13.4 5.6 ee $.3 
Illuminants 8.8 0.8 0.0 0.4 10.0 0.4 0.1 0.2 8.6 9.3 
ygen 0.6 1.0 1,2 0.8 0.2 0.4 0.4 1.0 0.6 0.4 
Carbon Monoxide 22.2 34.6 8.2 26.0 22.0 38.0 9.4 25.0 22.6 22.3 
Hydrogen 30.4 45.8 3.2 58.4 30.2 41.7 3.6 59.6 32.0 31.4 
Methane 13.2 2.6 0.3 4.1 10.6 3.3 0.5 3.6 10.1 10.4 
Ethane 1.2 0.0 0.0 0.0 2.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 1.9 2.0 
Nitrogen 18.0 11.8 73.1 5.5 19.6 12.0 72.6 5.0 19.0 19.2 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
B.t.u. per Cubic Foot of Gas 
Thomas Calorimeter 518 526 515 519* 
B.t.u. Calculated 297. 39. 317. 294 46, 309 . 
Specific Gravity 0.670 0.685 
(Air = 1) 0.690 0.702 
Hydrogen Sulphide Grains 
per 100 Cu.ft. of Gas—at 140 60 80 70 
Inlet to Purifiers : - 
Naphthalene—at Outlet of No Precipitate — 
Purifiers Precipitate 








Formed 








Note—Analyses Reported in Per Cent by Volume. 


*Average of 26 readings from Thomas Calorimeter Chart over entire period of test. 
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Based on gasoline contining 123,000 
B.t.u. per gallon, a cracking efficiency of 
94% was obtained by calculation. This com- 
pares with a cracking efficiency of 70% 
with the oils normally used. 

Due to the use of coal and blowrun, the 
Pacific Coast Method of calculating oil 
efficiencies could not be used. Since carbon 
monoxide is a product of the blue gas re- 
action and is not formed by any cracking as 
hydrogen is, the method used for calculat- 
ing oil efficiency was considered the best. 

Briefly, the above data indicates the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Raw gasoline can be successfully gasified 
in a carburetted water gas machine. 

2. These tests indicated a cracking temper- 
ature of about 1450° F. as the best for 
Fond du Lac. It is believed that with a 
standard three shell machine a_ higher 
temperature will be required. For any 
given machine, the proper temperature 
should be determined experimentally. 

3. The set capacity is approximately the 
same with gasoline as with the oils nor- 
mally used in the manufacture of car- 
buretted water gas. 


4. Higher fuel cracking efficiencies can be 
obtained by the use of gasoline. 
5. The tar produced from gasoline is ma- 


terially less than from the oils normally 
used. 

6. The main problem in the use of gasoline 
is handling and storage, including state 
and local regulations. 

7. With the present price and tax structure, 
it is not economical to use gasoline. Ac- 
tion should be started to have the 14¢ 
Federal tax law changed so that it will 
not apply on gasoline used for gas mak- 
ing purposes, since it would be used to 
release fuel oils and gas oils which are 
badly needed by war industries which 
are unable to convert to gasoline. 


Based on current costs of gasoline, the 
Fond du Lac test, including Federal tax, 
ran slightly over 8¢ per M Cu-.ft., in excess 
of costs using Fuel oil at present market 
price. This is exclusive of tar credits which 
would increase the differential still further. 


Nitric Oxide Report 
Made Available 


REPORT on Nitric Oxide Control, 
covering the results of several years’ 
study at the Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration by Louis Shnidman, laboratory di- 
rector, has been published in pamphlet 
form by the Technical Section of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association. Also included in the 
pamphlet is a paper on “The Quantitative 
Determination of Nitric Oxide in Manufac- 
tured Gases,” by Mr. Shnidman and Jesse 
S. Yeaw. Mr. Shnidman’s original report 
was abstracted at the A. G. A. Annual 
Meeting in Chicago and will be published 
in the January issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 
Copies of the pamphlet are available at 
A. G. A. Headquarters, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N. Y., at nominal cost. 


HOME SERVICE EXTRAS 
(Continued from page 445) 
mailed to customers who are not in a 
position to cali for it. Other distribu- 
tion channels are through libraries, 
super-markets, chain stores, and wom- 
en’s clubs. 

Whereas in the beginning a few 
recipes constituted the entire issue, to- 
day, a carefully planned pattern is fol- 
lowed. 

The material for four of the six 
pages is scheduled for a period of 
ninety days. The subjects chosen de- 
pend upon the season of the year, for 
example, one of the February-1943 is- 
sues will be devoted to lenten recipes. 
The other two pages are prepared as 
late as a week before the issue is due 
to be released. This allows for any 
unusual condition that may arise, and 
contributes to its timeliness. When 
meat rationing became a certainty, the 
two unplanned pages of October and 
November 1942 issues were devoted 
to meat substitute foods. 

In addition to the main planning, 
a standard feature of each issue is a 
column on nutritional notes. These 
notes are short and pointed, and sup- 
ply nutritional education in small 
doses. 

Another very important feature of 
the Home Economics News is the 
back page which is devoted from time 
to time to marketing tips, information 
on the care and use of appliances, and 
suggestions for fuel conservation. 


Newspaper Advertising 


Not the least part of the endeavor 
of the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company nutrition program is the 
newspaper advertising attempting to 
show the consumer the value of proper 
foods in the home—for the children 
and for the war worker. Since prior to 
Pearl Harbor this company has de- 
voted considerable newspaper space to 
educate the homemaker on the proper 
value of foods. 

All of the foregoing constitutes 
Public Service’s war-time contribution 
through home service. Such activities 
are pluses since regular activities are 
still performed. 

Home Service Consultants of Public 
Service are cooperating with Red Cross, 
American Women’s Voluntary Serv- 
ices, Office of Civilian Defense, Wom- 
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en’s Clubs and other allied agencies in 
conducting nutrition, canteen, and 
other classes throughout our territory. 


MANPOWER SURVEY 
(Continued from page 430) 
developed jointly by the War Man- 
power Commission and the Selective 
Service System, designed to discourage 
draft boards from taking key workers 
from production lines in wholesale 
batches, and to permit the orderly in- 
duction of such workers into the army. 
Under the plan a war employer would 
prepare a Manning Table showing 
how many men of various skills he 
has, how long it will take to train re- 
placements, and what his needs are for 
future expansion. The Manning Table 
then goes to the state director of Se- 
lective Service who looks it over and 

then, perhaps, gives it his approval. 

This approval gives the employer 
the right to use Form 42-A bearing a 
“State Acceptance Stamp.” One of 
these forms is to be filled out for each 
childless male employee of military age 
and sent to his local draft board, in- 
cluding the “approved’’ statement of 
how long it will take to replace him, 
and therefore how long he should be 
deferred. As always, however, the lo- 
cal draft board may make its own de- 
cision. If the employer is not satisfied 
with the rulings of local boards, he 
may appeal. 

Forms and instructions for filling 
out the Manning Tables are now avail- 
able at the regional offices of the War 
Manpower Commission. Only activi- 
ties essential to the war effort may 
qualify for participation. These include 
manufacturing plants, whose business 
volume is 75 per cent or more in war 
materials, public utilities, railroads, and 
others. 

The cross-sectional analysis of the 
Committee on Personal Practices clearly 
indicates that, while only some gas 
companies are already faced with a 
serious labor shortage, all appreciate 
the possibilities of one and are prepar- 
ing themselves to meet the problems 
as they develop. It is hoped that this 
review contains ideas which will be at 
least of suggestive value to our gas 
company members and will help them 
“keep gas on the town”’ as their share 
toward winning the war. 
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Automatic 


N an article entitled “Automatic Ignition” 

published several months ago the writer 
called attention to the growing use of auto- 
matic means for accomplishing ignition of 
gas appliances and discussed various types of 
devices employed for the purpose. In view 
of the increasing importance of such appli- 
cations and their part in the utilization of 
gas fuel, the necessity of their further study 
through an organized research program was 
stressed. Mention was also made of the at- 
tention which has been devoted to insuring 
proper operation of existing equipment 
through the development and application of 
suitable tests. 

Since the former article was prepared, 
considerable additional work on automatic 
ignition has been conducted as part of the 
comprehensive research program sponsored 
by the Committee on Domestic Gas Research 
of the American Gas Association under the 
chairmanship of R. L. Fletcher. Concurrently 
with it, additional studies requested for the 
purpose of expanding various American 
Standard approval requirements to keep them 
abreast with latest developments in auto- 
matic lighting applications have also been 
completed. The purpose of this article is to 
present the most important results of these 
studies to supplement the facts brought out 
in the previous article on this subject. 


Contemporary Types Tested 

Attention was concentrated on contempo- 
rary types of automatic electric devices for 
gas ignition. Eight different styles were in- 
vestigated, these including, as far as could be 
learned, all devices of this general nature 
now on the market as well as some which are 
still under field test. Seven are illustrated in 
Figure 1. Enlargements of two of these as 
well as of the remaining system appear in 
Figure 2 together with some of the test 
equipment used in the present studies. Of 
these eight electric ignition systems, seven 
were designed to effect ignition of the pilot 
gas only, while the eighth provided direct 
ignition of the main burners. Three were of 
the spark type employing step-up transform- 
ers to produce the high voltages required 
for ignition purposes. The other five systems 
were of the hot coil type. Four of these made 
use of step-down transformers reducing the 
voltage to 25 volts or less. One employed a 
constant current transformer which main- 
tained 1.75 volts across the ignition coil. In 
all instances automatic pilots were incorpo- 
rated as part of the complete assembly, thus 
providing means for gas shut-off in the 
event of flame outage or ignition failure. 
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Ignition of Gas Appliances 


By R. M. CONNER 


Director, A. G. A. Testing Laboratories 


The complexity presented by an automatic 
ignition assembly may best be realized when 
the number of different functions which it is 
called upon to accomplish are kept in mind. 
The primary purpose is, of course, to effect 
prompt and effective ignition. In addition, 
means must be provided for actuating a 
valve controlling gas flow. Depending on 
the method of mounting employed in an in- 
dividual application, a wide range of tem- 
peratures are imposed on various parts of 
the complete assembly. Equally important is 
the fact that an automatic ignition system is 
required to operate frequently over a long 
period of time; hence the importance of sub- 
stantial and rugged construction to render it 
capable of long life without impairment of 
its proper functions. Furthermore, variations 
in supply conditions, such as gas pressure 
and electric voltage, may occur which, unless 
properly provided for, will adversely affect 
the ability of the device to function normally. 

In consideration of these different factors 
and the necessity of securing full informa- 
tion on their effects on electric ignition sys- 
tems, the following features were selected 
for special study. 


1. Effect of primary voltage variations 

2. Effect of temperature of pilot body on ig- 
nition 

3. Resistance to corrosion and wear 

4. Time cycle of operation 


These items will be considered in their order. 


Effect of Primary Voltage Variations 

As the operation of an automatic electric 
igniter usually consists of lighting a pilot 
flame which then actuates a thermal element 
controlling the gas supply to the main burn- 
ers, it is evident that variations in line volt- 
age would affect appreciably only that part of 


Fig. 1. 

















the complete ignition operation which covers 
lighting the pilot gas. With one exception, 
all the systems investigated were equipped 
with gas pilots and main burner gas was con- 
trolled by gas-heated means. In the single 
remaining instance, main burner gas was con- 
trolled by an electrically heated thermostatic 
element. 

Each individual assembly was subjected to 
a number of different primary voltages and 
effects on ignition characteristics noted. In 
all but one instance step-up or step-down 
transformers were employed, a given change 
in primary voltage producing a proportion- 
ate change in secondary voltage. Minimum 
voltages at which the various devices would 
operate were first determined. Two of the 
spark type devices effected ignition in less 
than 0.5 second with only 50 volts across 
the transformer primary. All devices oper- 
ated at a minimum of 104 volts or léss 
although the time required for ignition 
varied over a considerable range. With nor- 
mal voltage of 110, all except two ignited 
the gas pilot within 30 seconds. This is the 
maximum time permitted by approval re- 
quirements for domestic gas ranges for gas 
pilot ignition. These two units, however, 
were designed for industrial heating and cen- 
tral heating applications. A principal portion 
of the time consumed for ignition was re- 
quired for turning on gas to the pilot burner. 
Under these conditions their performance 
was regarded as satisfactory. 

Increase in voltages above the minimum 
required for operation usually produced a 
material decrease in time of ignition. Over 
a range of 88 to 138 volts, which represented 
a decrease of 20% below, and an increase of 
25% above normal, satisfactory performance 
took place with 6 out of the 8 devices. In 
both cases where failures occurred they took 
place at the lower voltages. Therefore, it will 
be seen that in a large percentage of cases 
contemporary igniters will operate satisfac- 
torily over a wide variation in voltage. 


Seven of the eight automatic electric ignition devices studied 








Fig. 2. Electric ignition devices C, E, and H, and apparatus employed in studying effects of 
temperature and voltage variations. (An indicating potentiometer is shown behind unit C, a 
voltmeter at its right, and a variable voltage transformer at extreme right) 


Observations were also made on the 3 
spark type igniters to determine the effect of 
spark gaps of varying lengths. Figure 3 
shows the minimum voltages required to 
produce sparking across the various lengths 
and types of spark gaps investigated. As 
might be expected, best ignition character- 
istics were secured with 2 needle points. 
Only 92 volts were required to produce a 
spark across a gap of 0.047 in. In contrast 
blunt point-to-blunt point gaps required 130 
volts. Obviously, however, a needle point 
spark gap would not be capable of a satis- 
factory life and would, therefore, be imprac- 
tical for field service. For this reason it is 
necessary to resort to an intermediate type of 
gap such as the blunt point-to-plane or blunt 
point-to-blunt point type for practical rea- 
sons. Figure 4 presents a close up view of the 








Fig. 3 


spark portions of the 3 spark igniters. Two 
employed what may be classified as blunt 
point-to-plane gaps. The third is of the 
blunt point-to-blunt point type as the spark 
jumps from a wire electrode tip to gas port 
edge. 


Effect of Temperature of Pilot Body on 
Ignition 

Automatic igniters in service may be called 
upon to act over a considerable range in tem- 
peratures. Originally placed in operation at 
room temperature, from this point they will 
be subjected to a more or less unknown tem- 
perature increase depending on the individ- 
ual characteristics of the igniter as well as its 
mounting in the appliance. For the purpose 
of the present determinations, elevated tem- 
peratures used were taken as those obtained 
as the result of heat from the 
pilot alone without considering 
the main burners. More readily 
comparable results were thus 
possible without introducing 
added temperature variables 
which might result from indi- 
vidual burner combinations. 

All igniters were found to 
reach equilibrium temperature 
within 30 minutes, the major- 
ity requiring only 15 minutes. 
Temperatures in practically all 


Minimum voltages required to initiate sparking 
across various lengths and types of spark gaps. 
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instances were 300° F. or more. With the 
pilot bodies at their equilibrium tempera- 
tures, observations were made to determine 
the time required for ignition to take place 
as compared with that at room temperature. 

Figure 5 shows graphically variations in 
ignition time. An outstanding feature is that 
the time of ignition of 2 of the spark devices 
was not affected appreciably by pilot burner 
temperatures as ignition took place in less 
than 0.5 second under both conditions ob- 
served, The remaining spark device repre- 
sented by the curve marked A as well as three 
of the coil types shown by curves C, E, and 
G functioned readily at low voltages and 
more rapidly when hot than cold. However, 
another coil igniter represented by curve B 
operated more rapidly when cold on line 
voltages above 110. This appeared to be due 
to the presence of air currents which slowed 
down ignition at elevated temperatures. Pro- 
vision of a protective housing would prob- 
ably have modified this condition. 

In general it may be stated that electrical 
ignition devices will function more readily 
and at lower voltages under hot than cold 
conditions. As typified by the instance men- 
tioned above, however, much may depend on 
the manner in which the installation is made. 
It is, therefore, necessary to insure that sat- 
isfactory performance will be obtained under 
both hot and cold conditions so as to provide 
for all possible contingencies. 


Resistance to Corrosion and Wear 

From present experiences as well as from 
long and successful use of spark plugs in 
automobile engines it was felt that igniters 
of this type should prove durable, satisfac- 
tory and capable of continued operation over 
long periods of time. Compared with these 
applications the coil types introduced a num- 
ber of variables and some doubt was enter- 
tained as to whether they would prove cap- 
able of withstanding repeated operations un- 
der service conditions. Ability of small coils 
of fine wire, such as were employed in several 
of the samples tested, to resist sagging, warp- 
ing or burning out was therefore investigated. 

Each of the 8 devices was subjected to 





Fig. 4 Electric spark ignition devices studied 
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Fig. 5 Effect of electromotive force impressed on transformer primary windings on gas pilot 
ignition times with pilot bodies initially at room temperature and also at equilibrium tem- 
peratures 


25,000 complete operating cycles and then 
examined to note its physical characteristics 
and its ability to function properly. As was 


Fig. 6 Two coils after completion of 
25,000 cycles of operation 
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expected, all of the spark types were unaf- 
fected by this life test both as to appearance 
and ability to function satisfactorily. On the 





Fig. 7 Effect of continued operation on third 
ignition coil (unused coil above, cycle coil 


below) 
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Fig. 8 Effect of continued operation on 
fourth and fifth ignition coils (unused coils 
left, cycled coils at right) 


other hand, only 1 of the 5 coil type igniters 
showed no visual signs of deterioration after 
25,000 cycles. This is shown at the left of 
Figure 6. For purposes of comparison photo- 
graphs of new and cycled coils of 3 other 
units are shown in Figures 7 and 8. 

It is readily discernible from the illustra- 
tions that the cycled coils had lost their orig- 
inal brightness and with only one exception 
were dull black in color, probably due to the 
presence of an oxide coating. Those mounted 
on ceramic blocks, shown in Figures 7 and 8, 
were also pitted and the blocks discolored. 
Sagging and warping is also observed in all 
but the single heavy coil shown at the left of 
Figure 6. Comparison of the condition of 
these coils will readily indicate the advan- 
tages of heavier construction and its ability 
to withstand repeated operations. 

It may be concluded from the relative per- 
formance noted that much might be accom- 
plished in increasing anticipated service life 
by careful attention to design details and the 
use of coils selected not only to withstand ex- 
treme conditions but also so mounted as to 
obtain optimum results. The performance of 
the coil shown in Figure 7 seems worthy of 
special mention in this respect. This was so 
mounted in the pilot assembly that the 2 
coils shown to the right were not effective 
so far as ignition was concerned. The coil at 
the extreme right is seen to be comparatively 
unaffected. Possibilities presented by changes 
in assembly are readily evident. 

Times required for ignition at normal 
voltage as well as voltages at which burn out 
occurred were determined on the various coil 
devices both with new and cycled coils. With 
the exception of the coil illustrated in Figure 
7, ignition time showed little variation. Re- 
arrangement of the pilot flame with respect 
to this coil produced considerable improve- 
ment, thus indicating possibilities to be ob- 
tained by modifications in assembly. 

Little difference was found in the voltages 
at which burning out of the coils occurred 
before and after cycling, except in the case 
of the unit shown at the top of Figure 8. An 















average of 160 volts was required for burn- 
ing out two new coils as compared with 128 
for a cycled coil. Examination of the coil 
which had been cycled disclosed considerable 
pitting of its surface although the wire re- 
mained ductile under its external coating. It 
appeared that reduction in wire diameter as 
the result of pitting led to localized over- 
heating resulting in burning out at such 


points. 
Time Cycle of Operation 


In the previous article on ‘Automatic Ig- 
nition” a discussion was presented of the 
various safety features which such systems 
embody to effect gas shut off in the event of 
burner outage, failure of the ignition system 
or similar contingencies. This also explained 
the necessity of provision for suitable purg- 
ing of the system of residual gas in case of a 
device embodying a so-called “purge cycle.” 
This was defined as the interval between 
closure of the main gas supply by the auto- 
matic pilot and re-energizing of the electrical 
circuit. In order to present clearly the limit- 
ing time intervals permitted for certain op- 
erations to take place, extracts are presented 
below of pertinent performance provisions 
now included in approval requirements for 
gas ranges. 

“Where automatic electric pilot igniters 
are supplied, re-ignition or automatic shut- 
off of the main gas supply shall be effectively 
accomplished under the following conditions 
of test: 

1. When the design of the system does not 
— for a purge cycle, gas at the main 

urner shall be either automatically re-ig- 
nited or shut off within 10 seconds after com- 
plete extinguishment. If the thermostatic de- 
vice closes the main gas supply within 10 
seconds after extinction and before re-igni- 
tion occurs, time required for subsequent 
functioning of the thermostatic device to re- 
admit gas to the burner and for its ignition 
shall not exceed 50 seconds. 

2. When the design of the system pro- 
vides for a purge cycle, the thermostatic de- 
vice shall shut off the gas supply within 60 
seconds after complete extinguishment. After 
the gas supply has been shut off a purge 
cycle at least equal to the length of the clos- 
ing cycle of the thermostatic device shall be 
automatically provided. At no time during 
this cycle or the purge cycle shall the system 
re-energize the electrical circuit of the pilot 
igniter. The total time for the closing cycle 
of the thermostatic device, the purge cycle, 
and for subsequent functioning of the ther- 
mostatic device to re-admit gas to the burner 
and for ignition of the gas shall not exceed 
314 minutes.” 

The different devices under investigation 
were placed in operation at room tempera- 
ture and times required for admission of gas 
to the pilot, opening of the main burner gas 
valve and ignition of the main gas supply 
recorded. Four of the 8 igniters admitted gas 
to the main burner and accomplished ignition 
within less than 60 seconds. Ignition times 
ranged from less than 0.5 second for the 
unit which lighted the main burner directly 
to 75 seconds for a spark device with ex- 
panding rod type thermal element. In all 
cases the main burner was ignited within 2 
seconds after actuation of the valve control- 
ling its supply. 
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After each system had been in operation 
15 minutes, flames were extinguished and 
time required to shut off the main gas supply 
through operation of the thermostatic device 
were observed. These ranged from 9.5 sec- 
onds to 68 seconds. Four igniters which op- 
erated without purge cycle accomplished gas 
shut off within 60 seconds. The maximum 
time required by 3 having a purge cycle was 
68 seconds. Temporary electric failure which 
also produced immediate gas shut off in all 
but 1 instance resulted in performance gen- 
erally similar to that just described. 

In the case of 3 igniters which did not em- 
body purge cycles in their assembly, consid- 
erably more than 10 seconds elapsed before 
either the main gas was shut off or re-igni- 
tion took place. It was thus possible for un- 
burned gas to pass through the main burners 
for periods varying up to 60 seconds before 
closure or re-ignition. One system employed 
a purge cycle of only 9 seconds and required 
68 seconds for shut off of the main burner. 
None of these characteristics was considered 
acceptable. It will therefore be seen that 4 of 
the 8 igniters examined failed to meet 
limiting times now specified for various op- 
erations. Desirability of incorporation of 
suitable changes to obtain faster performance 
is thus indicated. 

The studies so far made may be considered 
as representing the introductory phase of a 
detailed investigation of automatic ignition 
now in progress at the American Gas Associ- 
ation Testing Laboratories under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research. Prior to its undertaking a very 
complete working outline was approved by 
this group, to serve as a guide in its conduct. 
It was designed to secure fundamental infor- 
mation which might be applied in the devel- 
opment of new systems and the improvement 
of existing ones. 

Some of the possibilities for modifications 
of current systems are readily evident from 
the results which have already been discussed. 
Many other factors still remain to be studied 
in order that all necessary fundamental data 
may be secured. Their early availability be- 
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comes of special importance at this time 
when we consider the problems offered by 
the post war period and accompanying de- 
mands for new and improved equipment for 
utilizing gas fuel. Our success in meeting 
them will be determined largely by the ex- 
tent of our research accomplishments. A 
carefully planned and supervised program is 
now under way which has already produced 
valuable and tangible results. Its vigorous 
prosecution and early completion will pro- 
vide assurance of the continued superiority 
of domestic gas-burning equipment with at- 
tendant advantages to its millions of users. 


AA-1 For Maintenance 


HE Requirements Committee of the 

War Production Board November 11 
authorized that the top priority rating of 
AA-1 may be applied to essential repair 
and maintenance. 

Included in the scope of the determina- 
tion, for the first quarter of 1943, are es- 
sential repairs and maintenance for produc- 
tive facilities, utilities, housing and consum- 
ers’ durable goods. 

Communication and transportation sys- 
tems, gas, oil and water lines and other 
services will be assured of materials to 
keep them performing their essential func- 
tions. Supplies and materials needed for 
essential maintenance and repair for hous- 
ing also may be obtained. 

The existing priorities system will be 
used to obtain the steel, copper and alumi- 
num needed for such maintenance and re- 
pair. 





Personnel Service 








SERVICES OFFEKED 


Engineer—26 years with engineering organiza- 
tion managing and operating utilities. Thor- 
oughly familiar both natural and artificial 
gas. Broad training in rates, valuation, re- 
ports, surveys, property records, etc. B.S. 
degree in engineering. Available immedi- 
ately for permanent connection, any location. 
1450. 


Available for consultation—Gas Engineer of 
40 years’ experience small and medium 
plants. Designs for adapting to heavy oil 
and bituminous coal; steam accumulators; 
tar eliminators; compounding existing sta- 
tion governors; butane-air change-overs; 
cinder catchers; by-building equipment from 
scrap pile and own labor costs are greatly 
reduced. 1451. 

Manager, college degree, with more than 
twenty years’ experience in management of 
manufactured gas properties, both coal and 
water gas. Familiar with operation in Span- 
ish country. Not particular about location. 
1452. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Foreman in water gas plant of 10.000 M daily 
capacity to supervise operation and mainte- 
nance. State age, experience salary ex 
pected and give references. , 

Research Engineer for investigation of new 
methods of gas manufacture. Experience it 


gas industry desirable but research training 
and ability of paramount importance. Give 
full details with military status in letter. 
Enclose photograph. 0372. 
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WILLIAM ALTON JONES...New York, N. Y. H. CARL: WOLF os Atlanta, Ga. 

pe Se 8 Ss Ran pe Bradford, Pa. Pe Bc Tea as Shs Newark, N. J. 


SECTION OFFICERS 





ACCOUNTING—Chairman .............. Lis MAT eas chee er tis Hartford, Conn. 
Mig NIN ink. a waccon ©. Fi. REPRO Sais a vise ecemsea es Washington, D. C. 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL GAS—Chairman........ BD. 34 GARE oa asec eo ick sees Columbus, Ohio 
Wee so ao das cs ce CHARLES G.. TOQGING. fac sca ce sane Springfield, Mass. 
| 
MANUFACTURERS—Chairman .......... JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW.............. Youngwood, Pa. 
NATURAL GAS—Chairman ............. BURT RB: BAW. cases onesie ek Omaha, Nebraska 
Wile COOONE o io ae R. Bao WR tae. ol ics totaal. Amarillo, Texas 
RESIDENTIAL—Chairman ............... B. As SHRPEBi sce stared inwcatioes Asbury Park, N. J. 
Witee NN SS ea. oe deccs C.. Vi SIN crt ecneca coe cs we ae Hammond, Ind. 
TECHNICAL—Chairman ................ HAROLD 1: GATDRY (55 655.000 is cess New Orleans, La. 
ENON ooo vic so hots eben CHARLES FP TURIMBRG sce 3 ook bok ches Cleveland, Ohio 
PUBLICITY AND ADVERTISING COM- 
MITTEE—Chairman ................... C.: Ai TAPTRRSAR Ges Sra oS New York, N. Y. 





A. G. A. TESTING LABORATORIES—-1032 East 62nd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
1425 Grande Vista Avenue, Lus Angeles, Calif. 


Chairman, Managing Committee. ..GEORGE E. WHITWELL.............. Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee, PT PRONE Set R. M. CONNER : sou Sete ee Cleveland, Ohio 
Supervisor, Pacific Coast Branch...F. A. ALLEN.....................00. Los Angeles, Calif. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
George W. Bean, Fuel Consultant, Albee Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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